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Fish Manufactories. 
ISH-BREEDING as an 
art has been carried on 
in its revived state for 
some time in France, 
and is extended through- 
out that kingdom. In 
our own country it is 
practised in a very 
limited manner; but it 
may be pursued so ad- 
vantageously and pro- 
fitably that we may 
hope soon to hear of its 
more vigorous prosecu- 
tion, and find an acre of 
water made as produc- 
tive as an acre of land. 
An immense quantity of 
fish is eaten in London 
and this quantity would 
be much larger but for the 
price at which it is sold. Left 
to itself, the price will become 
greater and greater: but let 
pisciculture be properly extended, and 
fish will be so cheapened as to place 
it easily within the reach of all, and 
increase the resources of struggling 
thousands. The Times, and other im- 
_ portant organsof intelligence, haverecently drawn 
attention to the subject, with special reference 
to the extensive establishment at Huningue, near 
a Basle, for the collection and distribution of the 
| eggs of those kinds of fish most suitable for pro- 
s pagation in the fresh-water streams and canals, 
it and it has appeared to us that we may advance 
the subject by giving illustrations of some parts 
of the buildings forming that establishment. 
| The system of spawning fish by manipula- 
tion owes its success to the fact of the fecunda- 
tion of fish-eggs being an external act,—in other 
words, the roe of the female is not fecundated by 
the milt of the male fish till after it has been 
deposited in its watery bed. A fisherman of the 
department of La Bresse, in the Vosges, one 
Joseph Remy, was the first in France to discern 
that the natural principle of fish fecundation 
could be easily imitated, and so be turned to 
' profitable account in the pursuit of his business. 
The Chinese have long practised the art, and 
have carried it to such an extent as to be able to 
keep up a constant supply of those particular 
fishes which inhabit their seas and rivers, so 
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obtained all over the kingdom, at the rate of 





business in selling and hatching fish-spawn, 
collecting the impregnated eggs from various 
rivers and lakes, in order to sell to the pro- 
prietors of canals and private ponds. When the 
proper season for hatching arrives, they empty 
a hen’s egg, by means of a small opening, suck- 
-ing out the natural contents, and then, after 
‘substituting fish-spawn, close up the opening. 
‘The egg thus manipulated is placed for a few 
days under a hen! being removed, the shell is 
broken, and the contents are placed in a vessel 
lof water warmed by the heat of the sun only ; 
the eggs speedily burst, and in a short time the 
young fish are able to be transported to a river 
ior lake of ordinary temperature.” Heat expedites 
























that any quantity of this kind of food can be | 


about threepence a stone weight. In an article) 
on the subject in Fraser’s Magazine, it is pointed | 
out that —“ An ingenious method of artificial 
hatching has been resorted to by the people of | 
' China, which is worth noting as a piscicultural | 
novelty. These ingenious celestials carry on a | 








the birth of the fish. Salmon-eggs deposited hood of Hampton, Sunbury, Walton, &., 22,000 


| English trout, 6,000 Rhine salmon, 2,000 French 


early in the season, when the temperature is 
high, come sooner to life than those spawned 
in mid-winter. Salmon have been brought to 
life in sixty days at Huningue ; but the quickest 
hatching ever accomplished at the Stormontfield 
breeding-ponds took 120 days. The Romans 
achieved great wonders in the way of fish- 
breeding. Lucullus at one time sold his stock 
of fish for the sum of 35,0001. 

To get some idea of the fecundity of fish, look 
at what is said concerning the herring. “The 
produce of a single female is (say) 36,000 eggs, but 
we may—and the deduction is a very reasonable 
one—allow that half of these never come to life, 
which reduces the quantity to 18,000. Allow- 
ing that this fish will be able to ‘repeat the 
story of its birth’ in three years, we may 
safely calculate that the breeding stock will be 
reduced to 9,000 individuals; and granting half 
of these to be females, or say, for the sake of 
rounding the figures, that 4,000 yield roe, we 
shall find, by multiplying that quantity by 36,000, 
the number of eggs in a female herring, that we 
obtain a total of 144,000,000 as the produce in 
three years of a single pair of that fish.” 
Although half of these may be taken as the food 
of man as soon as they are large enough, there 
would still be left an immense breeding stock, 
even after all deductions for casualties had been 
given effect to. 

Fish-breeding had been practised in Ger- 
many 100 years before Remy, and experiments 
in salmon-breeding had been made some years 
before his time by Mr. Shaw, at Dramlanrig 
Castle; but of all this Remy was ignorant, 
it seems, and went his own way in the 
matter. Knowing how enormously prolific all 
kinds of fish naturally are, he could not un- 
derstand why they were yearly becoming less 
plentiful; but he found, first, that an im- 
mense proportion of the ova was never properly 
fecundated ; secondly, that even if all the eggs 
obtained the benefit of the milt, a vast proportion 
never came to life, from being deposited in places 
where they were ultimately bereft of water ; that 
others were eaten by waterfowl, or devoured by 
other fishes; and a proportion swept away to 
the sea, and so lost for ever. He therefore soon 
saw that the best way to increase the supply was 


by obtaining the eggs and protecting the young 


fish till they were able to take care of them- 
selves. He accordingly went to work, obtained a 
great degree of success, and was taken up by the 
Government, who established Huningue, where 
millions of eggs are given away every year. 

Mr. Frank Buckland, who devotes himself to 
the animal kingdom, and seems equally at home 
whether in attendance on a life-guardsman or a 
porpoise (we do not quite agree with him, by 
the way, in the treatment he adopted in the 
latter case when the patient slipped through his 
fingers), points out that a large number of gen- 
tlemen, proprietors of fisheries, &c., in England, 
are quite as anxious to take up pisciculture 
as the 296 applicants for ova from the French 
fish-breeding establishments at Huningue; nay 
more, that there are at this moment fish- 
hatching boxes either actually at work or waiting 
for fish ova whereon to operate, at the following 
places; viz., Hampton, Twickenham, Watford, 
Carlshorton (two in number), Farningham, the 
Zoological Gardens, Regent’s Park, and the 
Crystal Palace; also near Dublin; Canterbury ; 
Petersfield, Hants; Beyfordbury, Herts; Ash- 
bourne, Derbyshire; Mansfield, Notts; Reading, 
Witney, and Woodstock ; in all of which he has 
more or less interest ; to say nothing of the larger 
establishments at Stormontfield, Mr. Ashworth’s, 
Galway, and other places. 

Mr. Stephen Ponder, of Hampton, and himself 
having undertaken to hatch fish for the Thames 
Angling Preservation Society, he gives the fol- 
lowing as the result of their labours last year :— 


“ We let loose on the shallows in the neighbour- 








trout, 3,000 ombre chevalier (charr), and 2,000 
grayling, in all 35,000 fish ; being when let loose 
about the size of minnows. Should there be any 
doubt as to whether these fish are doing well in 
the Thames, let me beg the reader to take a boat 
some warm morning next spring and paddle 
gently along the shallows above Hampton, and 
I shall be much mistaken if he does not see a 
considerable number of our little silver-scaled 
beauties darting away like water-swallows from 
the bank side.” This is very promising; but 
we want the practice on a much larger scale, 
and we have no doubt Mr. Buckland quite agrees 
with us. 

Let us now turn again to the establishment at 
Huningue, of which we give three illustrations. 
These do not indicate the full extent of the 
grounds and buildings, but convey a correct idea 
of the place. One represents the exterior of the 
offices and laboratory, the others the interior of 
the hall, where the eggs are kept, and the 
basins for the growth of the young fish.* 

The establishment occupies a space of 80 acres, 
and the suite of buildings necessary for carrying 
on the business has been erected in the form of 
a square. They comprise a principal building, 
48 metres long by 11 metres broad, and two 
buildings placed square with the front, at the 
ends, having a length of 60 metres by a breadth 
of 9 metres. In front two guard-houses form the 
fourth side of the square. At the principal 
entrance in the centre is a plot of shrubbery, 
relieved with two ponds, and behind the princi- 
pal building a shed has been erected to serve as 
a storehouse. 

The supply of water necessary for carrying on 
the piscicultural operations is derived from three 
sources,—the springs on private grounds at 
Huningue, the Rhine, and the Augraben stream. 
The water of the higher springs is directed 
towards the buildings through an underground 
conduit, whilst those rising at a lower level are 
used only in the small basins and trenches for 
the experiments in rearing fish on the outside. 
The waters of the Rhine, being at a higher level 
than the springs, can be at once employed in the 
appareils and basins. Being uncovered, how- 
ever, they are easily frozen, and are besides fre- 
quenthy muddy and troubled. The waters of 
the Augraben stream which cross the grounds 
are of very little use. Nearly dry in summer, 
rapid and muddy ofter rain, they have hitherto 
served only to supply some small basins for 
Valevinage extérieur. 

In the middle of the principal building there 
is a pavilion, containing on the ground-floor in 
front the laboratory, used for such operations as 
require particular care, or are undertaken as 
experiments. Behind, on one side, is the bureau 
of the clerks, with the archives, library, and 
drawings; and on the other a room for imple- 
ments and material; and between these two 
places there are stairs, with outlet to the court 
behind. The residence of the manager is on the 
first flat. On both sides of the central pavilion, 
the building, formed beneath a large open veran- 
dah, is surmounted at both ends by a small flat, 
where the assistant manager and erplorateur 
live. In the buildings, of which the wings com- 
municate with each other underneath the middle 
of the pavilion, are the arrangements for incuba- 
tion. The waters of the spring enter by the 
end,running through three underground trenches, 
surmounted by higher trenches. The waters of 
the Rhine run along one of the sides, at their 
natural level, in a built trench, whilst the oppo- 
site side is edged with troughs, with falls. The 
reservoirs containing to a certain height the 
waters of the spring, allow them to fall into the 
higher trenches. All the appareils of incubation 
of this building preserve the primitive type of 
trenches in a continual stream; bat in some 





* See pp. 28, 29, 
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the ova are deposited under hurdles of glass 
rods. 
The building to the right, on the corner of the 
principal edifice, is a large hall, containing the 
apparatus of incubation. The waters of the 
spring there flow into three trenches, built 
underground, and capable of receiving the 
hurdles. These trenches are surmounted through 
their whole length by fittings of earthenware, 
with falls and hurdles. The higher reservoirs 
contain the waters of the spring, distributed 
into all the troughs by pipes and cocks. At the 
higher end of the building are placed two small 
turbines, set in motion by the waters of the 
Rhine, which drive two pumps to raise the 
waters of the spring into the reservoirs. The 
waters of the Rhine, conducted at their natural 
level in a built trench, ran along one of the 
inner sides of the building on the right, to return 
into the principal building and the left wing. 
They can, at will, be directed over the appareils 
of incubation, in case the waters of the spring 
should fail. 

The building in line with the front, on the 
left, was constructed to receive at once the 
appareils of incubation, and built ponds for the 
trials of elevage par la stabulation in small 
spaces ; also for experiments in the acclimatiza- 
tion of strange species of fish requiring particu- 
lar care. There are placed at the higher end, 
two turbines with pumps, serving at once to re- 
place for the time the turbines on the right, 
should the mechanism be deranged during the 
hatching, and to furnish a special supply for the 
rearing-basins. 

Behind the main building a series of simple 
open air-ponds and running streams have been 
formed for the purpose of showing the various 
stages of growth attained in a given period by 
the Rhine salmon, the ombre chevalier, the trout, 
and other of the fishes which are of interest 
to the French people. These can be seen at all 
ages, some a few weeks old, others having 
attained their fourth year. We may explain 
here that the fish are not bred from the eggs in 
these outside ponds—they are only transferred 
to them from the basins we have alluded to, and 
where, of course, the temperature is a great deal 
higher and more conducive to the speedy ripen- 
ing of the ova than it would be in the open air. 
At Stormontfield, again, the salmon breeding- 
boxes are quite unprotected, and all through the 
winter lie open to the frost or snow of the season , 
hence the ova there are not hatched under a pe- 
riod of one hundred days, whilst in a warmer tem- 
perature eggs have come to life in little more 
than half that time. We may just state here, in 
passing, that the breeding-ponds on the Tay at 
Stormontfield have been so successful as to in- 
duce the erection of others both in Scotland and 
Ireland. 

Considering that only twenty years have ex- 
pired since the re-discovery of the art by Remy, 
a wonderful amount of good has been accom- 
plished in the repopulating of those streams 
that had become by overfishing barren of fish. 
Many millions of eggs are annually distributed 
throughout the country by the French Govern- 
ment; these being first collected and sent to 
Huningue, where they are nursed on the ap- 
paratus we have described till they are ripe 
enotgh to be transported to any required dis- 
tance. The principle of fish life that has given 
rise to pisciculture is, as we have said, the ex. 
ternal incubation of the eggs. From this fact 
has arisen the plan of manipulation, whereby 
the fish, after being caught, may be carried to a 
place of safety, and there be deprived of their 
éggs, which can be nursed into life under pro- 
tection from all enemies. But the chief business 
at Huningue is the receiving and despatching of 
ova, few fish being bred there except by way of 
experiment. Persons are employed to collect the 
eggs from the streams of Switzerland and Ger- 
many ; and these, after being kept for a time, 


are given to departments or persons who may 
require them for the stocking of rivers and 
canals. It is but just to state that the buildings 


signed for the purposes of pisciculture by M. 
Coumes, of Strasbourg. 








NEW MATERIALS FOR THE LIFE OF 
HENRY FUSELL* 


I resume and conclude this week Miss Patrick- 
son’s very interesting “Ana” respecting Pro- 
fessor Fuseli :— 

I never saw anything like professional 
jealousy in Fuseli, unless it was his annoyance 
at the excessive rage for West, just when he 
painted his “ Christ in the Temple,” and “ Christ 
rejected.” And, perhaps, I might never have 
known it if I had not expressed my own senti- 
ments first. He also made use of the only light 
and profane expression I ever heard from him. 
“Have you been to see Mr. West’s picture ?” 
“ Yes, sir.” “ Well, and it’s very fine? Is it not 
‘very fine?” “Isupposeso, sir.” ‘ You suppose 
so! Don’t you know? Did you shut your 
eyes?” “No, sir; but I did not like it very 
much ; and the longer I looked the less I liked 
it.’ “ And what for? what fault do you find ?” 
I told him. “Oh! so you are a critic, and have 
an opinion of your own! We must take care of 
you when you attack the President of the 
Academy himself!” “I didn’t attack Mr. 
West, sir; I only answered your question, and I 
would have liked the picture if I could. It’s a 
pleasure the less, you know, not liking it.” 
“Well, I don’t like it very much myself, but 





unless you are directly asked your opinion, you 
had better perhaps not say anything. Mr. West 
is the fashion at present ; there must always be 
something in fashion ; there have been four won- 
ders lately for every one to talk about. First, there 
was—(I forget the first and second) ; then it was 
Bluebeard and the Horses;t and now it is 
Mr. West and Jesus Christ!” 

Fuseli was exceedingly interested in Haydon ; 
but personal feelings never interfered with his 
judgment of art. He liked much in the “ Mac- 
beth ;’ but he pointed out two improprieties 
respecting the grooms or guards. He thought 
that, even in that rude age, they would not have 
slept in the regal chamber; but would, as a 
matter of safety, have been placed in the ante- 
room, and might have been represented through 
an open door. I think, so far as recollection 
serves me, that he thought highly of their exe- 
cution, but that they were brought too forward 
for subordinate subjects; and that it was a 
capital error, obscuring any part of the princi- 
pal figure by them: one of the feet and part of 
its leg were so obscured ; neither did he like the 
Lady: Macbeth listening. He thought many 
parts of the “Solomon” very fine, and the 
heads of the two Rabbis “ equal to anything in the 
Venetian school.” That Haydon should not 
have availed himself of the natural ornament of 
hair, surprised him much./ “ It was so essential 
to female beauty,” he-said, “that he never 
could imagine a nun to be beautiful.” I said 
something which he thought slighting of Mr. 
Northcote’s picture of “ Solomon.” He reproved 
me immediately ; spoke highly of the picture, and 
highly of Mr. Northcote, as I have often heard 
him do. Mrs. Fuseli was particularly partial to 
Northcote. Fuseli could convert anything into 
an occasion of improvement. One very foggy 
day, it was impossible to do anything in the 
council-room. I gave up long before he did, 
When he had moved the position of every shutter 
in vain, he turned to me with a strange mixture 
of vexation and humour in his face,—‘“ I 
wonder what the Persian ambassador thinks of 
our sunshine!” Then making me look towards 
the darkest corner of the room, where the door 








leading to the Academy was not even discernible, 
he desired me to notice that, obscure as all was, 
I should still have no doubt, if I were standi 

there for the first time, that the whole end of 
the room was of one colour, and at one distance. 
That shade never could bestow a colour different 


‘| from the real one of the object ; and followed up 


the observation by what was, in truth, a lecture 
upon the depth and transparency of shade; and 
what to observe and what to avoid in endeavour- 
ing to produce it upon canvas. “ Always re- 
member, if you wish to represent darkness and 
distance, that if you begin by painting dark 
will defeat your own object.” I anak the sai 

* Bee A 4, ante. 

+ At Covent Garden Theatre in the season of 1810-11, 











“ shadowed.” “ Don’t say shadowed, it is incor. 
rect.”* “Shaded, then, sir?” “ Yes. I know 
Sir Joshua uses ‘ shadowed ;’ but it is not right. 
You may be in the shade, but you can’t be in 


and ponds at Huningue have been expressly de-| the shadow of a body. I sit in the shade, and I 


make a shadow.” ; 

You [Allan Cunningham] think that Fuseli 
had not the art of gaining affection; and 
I think that he was master of it, and that, with- 
out ever losing respect. For myself, 1 know 
that the superiority was always felt, but the 
inferiority was never painful. There were no 
sneers at learned ladies, and no contempt for 
involuntary ignorance. I never felt so much awe 
and admiration for any human being; neither 
did I ever converse so freely with any one, or 
find any one’s conversation so delightful. Per- 
haps my extreme ignorance of the world, and 
such reading as I had, made me more sensible of 
this pleasure, and might also to Mr. Fuseli 
render this frequent and familiar intercourse less 
troublesome and annoying than it might have 
been with | ceoborae MP wage Be.” = 
agreeable. young y, w a o 
gaiety and visiting, and whose reading con- 
sisted of the literature of the day, would not 
have enjoyed all that I did, and Mr. Fuseli 
could not so easily perhaps have her 
tastes and his own. At first he id only have 
tolerated me; but we all in some degree like the 
objects of our kindness. I never professed grati- 
tudeor offered flattery. It is true that I was seldom 
inclined to think differently from him; some of 
my tastes and sentiments were naturally similar 
to his own; but exceptions did arise, agd I was 
obstinate enough, when I disagreed, prove 
that I was sincere when I agreed with him. 

He never could bring me round to his opinion, 
that Miss O’Neill was as great an actress as 
Kean was an actor. I thought she was deficient 
in power of countenance, and that in Isabella 
she put herself in such a passion when her 
creditors came to her, that I wondered Villeroy 
did not run away. She was not, I thought, the 
Isabella that Southerne intended to draw; but 
Kean being the Richard and Othello that I had 
imagined, I had no doubt they were such as 
Shakspeare meant them to be. Fuseli always 
got my opinions from me, but he always closed 
the contest good-naturedly. He said, in this 
instance, that perhaps he took a more lively 
interest in Miss O'Neill because she was a 
female; and perhaps I might criticise her more 
severely on that account. 

I was called by some an odd young woman. 
Fuseli, however, never gave any indications of 
such an opinion, and it was among my early 
sources of gratitude to him that he did not. 
And though the superiority of his intellect over 
mine was infinitely greater than that of any 
other person with whom I was acquainted ; still 
there were subjects familiar to my mind which 
naturally came forward in conversation, from the 
subjects upon which he was so frequently em- 
ployed. I was familiar with the Pagan mytho- 
logy, Pope’s translation of the “ Tliad,” Dryden’s 
“ Virgil,” and Shakspeare, and was acquainted 
with Grecian history, Milton, and Cowper. I so 
little cared for the “ Odyssey,” that I never read 
it but once; my unconquerable dislike to Ulysses 
rendered me blind to the beauties of Homer, and 
deaf to the arguments of Fuseli. Whether Fuseli 
really very much admired Ulysses or not, I never 
felt sure; but a painting of his, addressing the 
ghost of Ajax, often brought the subject forward, 
and I luxuriated in the glare of Ajax’s eye, and 
the fixed determination of his step. Had you 
listened to the playful good-nature with which 
Fuseli would carry on a dispute of this kind, 
you would think that affection could not easily 
be denied him. “Oh, you have been deceiving 
me all this time. I thought you were a Grecian, 
but you are a Trojan. It’s the wooden horse 
you can’t swallow.” Then all the things without 
which Troy could not have been taken, and 
syed 9 ~ procured; and at last,— 
“Well, I am sorry he is not in your ; 
but I must paint him, for all that.” — 

There were characters of Homer's which 
Fuseli seemed to wonder at anybody painting, 
and which he said he never felt that he could 
paint. Achilles and Andromache were of the 
number, Every one, he said, who had read and 
felt Homer had a personification of those cha- 
racters in his mind; and which, as no others 
might resemble, no others could embody. He 
was not afraid of the gods and goddesses; and 
many of these had prescribed forms and features 
as well as costumes and characteristics. I had 
seen the sketch for the “Hercules assailing 
Plato,” but when I saw the picture shortly after 
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its commencement, I was confounded at the | 
«majesty of Pluto, ‘and told Fuseli that I had | 
never conceived him to be half so handsome, 
and that I should rather have taken him for 
Jupiter. “ Well, and he is the brother of Jupiter, 
and a god; and the Jupiter of Hell; and Hell, 
you know, is not merely Tartarus. I am sure 
you know better than to wish me to paint him 
black, with horns and a tail. When Jupiter is 
present, Pluto and Neptune must be represented 
as inferior to him; but when he is absent you 
may make them as handsome as you like, or 
rather as you can. Here he is a king upon his 
throne, and he must not show fear; he must only 
express astonishment and indignation at the 
daring presumption of a mortal, Proserpine 
may show fear, but not enough to take away 
dignity. Her attendant, may very properly be 
more frightened,” 

“ And, upon what occasion, sir, did Hercules 
assail Pluto? I don’t remember anything about 
it.” “It is contained in only three lines in 
Homer, and the occasion is not mentioned. 
Dione, in comforting Venus, who complains to 
her of being wounded by Diomedes (Diomedes, 
you know, is one of your favourites. Howcomes 
that? He was a great friend of Ulysses, and 
tg him to get the horses of Rhesus !), tells 

her that her misfortune is not unprecedented, 
even Hell’s dread king having been so severely 
wounded by Hercules as to flee to earth to be 
cured.” 

I write entirely from memory ; for, since that 
time, I have enjoyed no advantages of books, 
society, or leisure, calculated to keep up any 
little acquaintance with such subjects, which I 
then possessed. I think, however, that I am 
correct; but, if in names, or any other matter, I 
am not so; the fault rests with me, and not with 
Mr. Fuseli. 

I give you all these particulars, because they 
show a patience and accessibility very rarely to | 
be met with. Fuseli, no doubt, expected that | 
his picture was to tell its own tale, to all com. | 
petent judges; yet, he indulged by explanation 
my ignorance and inexperience. He once gave 
me a severe, but important lesson. I told him 
something I had heard; he turned round in 
violent anger,—“ It’s a lie,—a d—d lie! and you | 
told me a lie the last time you were here! | 
Where do you pick up all these lies?” I could 
only say that I did not know I had told him any 
lies. ‘“ Yes, you did. You told me that Haydon 
had sold his ‘ Macbeth’ to Lord Mulgrave for six 
hundred guineas; and I congratulated him. And 





it was a lie.” “ Well, sir, I am very sorry to 
hear it—especially on Mr. Haydon’s account ; 
but, if it is a lie, 1 did not make it.” “I know | 
you did not make it. I know you would not 
make it. But you must be more carefal in re- | 
peating what you hear. You may do as much | 
harm by repeating the lies of other people, as} 
inventing them yourself.” 

Fuseli began one morning to alter the drapery | 
of Pluto, much to my regret, and by no means | 
to his own satisfaction. The space it occupied | 


on the canvas was immense, and the quantity of 


colour he expended very great. He stamped, | 
swore,—called himself an ass,—a fool,—and a, 
blockhead y—while the rapidity with which he| 
almost flew up and down from his frail perch | 
terrified me exceedingly. Its construction was | 


my work, and can’t please myself at last. People 
may say ‘what they like of my faults. I know 
my own faults better than anybody else does; 
but I can’t mend them: I wish I could.” 

“ But, after all, sir, you would not change 
minds with Mr. West 

“T would not c minds with any one. I 
would not change minds with Raffaelle if he 
were living; though I know very well that I 
never did and never shall paint as well as he 
did. I paint as wellas I can. Nobody would 
choose to give up his own mind, his own 
identity.” Of the pictures which I saw him 
paint, I think one of his own greatest favourites 
was the “ Wife of awaking and discover- 


ing the dead Body of her Husband.” He had | has 


the canvas enlarged twice. The Romeo, in a 
picture where the spectator was supposed to be 
in the balcony with Juliet, caused him great 
trouble. “ D—n that little fellow,” he cried, 
“he will look like Tom Thumb!” Fuseli could 
look as fierce and speak as loud as any one; but 
he could algo smile as benevolently and speak as 
gently. 

“You know nothing of accumulation, do 
you?” was Fuseli’s abrupt inquiry of me at the 





Academy. 
money?” “Not very well, perhaps, sir,’ was 
my reply. ‘“ You don’t know it at all,” he con- 
tinued, hastily, “and you will never be married, | 
Miss Patrickson!” “Why not, sir?” “ Be- 
cause you don’t take the way; and you never | 
will. Your mind is already pre-occupied. It is | 


“ You don’t know that money begets 


years ago, from a Miss Fowke, that he had 
quitted Somerset House, and not upon 

terms with the keeper. The same lady told me, 
and on his authority, that Fuseli was unrivalled 
as an entomologist; and so indefatigable, that 
he would rise at four o’clock and walk several 
miles to watch the operations of spiders on a 


If Fuseli showed no contempt for involuntary 
ignorance, as little did he show toleration for the 
indolence or inattention which neglected to call 
into exercise knowledge already possessed. If 
I asked him the subject of a picture, and he 
thought I really did not know it, he would gene- 
rally tell me very fully. Two or three times he 
said: “It is a story that you do not know, 
and which it is not necessary you should 
know.” But, if he was painting from an author 
with which he knew me to be well acquainted, 
he was very angry. I sometimes asked him 
when I thought I knew, but was afraid if I was 
wrong that he might think I wished to appear 
to know more than I really did; but I once made 
an inquiry so inconceivably stupid, that I am 
ashamed to relate it. The subject was “Macbeth 
questioning the Armed Head.” He answered in 
a tone not of loud, but of serious displeasure. 
“T shall not tell you. You knew when you 
asked ; or, if you did not, you ought to have 
| known. What do you read for? what do you 
| paint for ? what do you come to me for, if it is 
not to increase your knowledge? You have 
| some knowledge—why don’t you make use of it ? 


filled with other things. You don’t invite the | Would you go in leading-strings all your life ? 


attention of men, by paying attention to them ; 
and if you don’t make men of consequence, they 
will never make you so. If you don’t care for 
men, they will never care for you. Never! 
never! So you will never be married while you 
live.” 

I don’t know from what he judged of me, for I 
think he had no opportunities of observing my 
conduct, 

He had but few people who called upon him, 





and did not always admit them. I thought he 


When you ask me anything you don’t know, I 

am happy to tell you, if it is right for you to 

know; but when you ask me what you know 

already, you give me unnecessary trouble ; 

and you ought to give no one unnecessary 
le.” 

You * will long since have thought that I shall 
never have done ; but I can accomplish my pur- 
pose no other way. It took the mouse a long 
time, and many a nibble, to free the lion. Like 
her I must use the means I have; and the object 


liked best to see Marchant* and Flaxman. He/ is thus far suited to them, that it is not an im- 
was vexed sometimes with the too ready good- | portant benefit conferred in a single art, but a 


nature of the latter ; and thought that he did not | 


| sufficiently preserve his dignity in the council, 
but, when books and papers were wanted, would | 
run and bring them. I liked to see both these | 
gentlemen, for they would look at what I was 
doing and speak to me, 

I don’t think Sir Thomas Lawrence has been 


happy in his portrait of Fuseli;+ the miniature | ing, 
| | pasnted by Moses Haughton is much more so ; it 


| was engraved by himself, and bees: I think, 
for the Countess of Guildford. ‘ 

You mention the spelling of Fuseli’s name,— 
|the dedication in Lavater’s book was headed 
| simply, and I think beautifully, “To my friend 
| Henry Fuesslin, in London.” I remember from 


other circumstances, that it was in the spring of 


| 1815 that he named his age tome. It was the 
| only occasion upon which I am aware I ever said 
anything to him like a compliment; but I was 
taken by surprise, and could not check the ex- 
pression of my feelings. I was ill, and going to 
the country. Fuseli was unusually grave, “You | 
are going to the country for your health! I 
sincerely hope you will find benefit.” I said 
something expressive of good wishes for his, 


two large tables placed beside each other, with when he replied that he could expect little change 
ge P rep pec 


a chair, and a small flight of steps upon them —| 


and he used either as he found it convenient. As | 
he never liked the confinement of his palette on 
his thumb,—for he used the brush with equal 
facility in ‘either hand, and in his own room it) 
lay upon a table,—here, that he might reach it | 
when on the top step, he had put three of the 
small boxes or stools from the Academy in a pile, 
and still he had to stoop greatly to take up his 
colour, (He did come down one day when I was 
present, with the whole of these articles, but was 
happily not hurt.) I durst not speak, for I had 
objected to the alteration, and he bestowed upon 
me from time to time some grim smiles. At 
length he flew out of the room, making the open- 
ing of every door be well heard, and returned 
with a very excellent shirt, which he unfolded 
very deliberately, took a survey of, and then tore 
into large pieces. By using nearly the whole of 
this, and the aid of turpentine, he scrubbed out 
his whole day’s work. I ventured then to join 
him as he was contemplating the picture, and to 
say I was glad that he had restored it. “ It will 
come out yet,” said he; “Mr. West is a happier 
man than I am; he can sit all day with his man 
handing him what he wants, satisfied with what 
he has done as soon as he has put it in; while I 


go backward and forward, studying and altering 





but the last. “Are you ill, sir?” I cried, 
alarmed, “Til! Iam seventy-one. Is not that 
enough ?” “But what is seventy-one, sir? 
Michelangelo lived to ninety, and why should 
not you?” He smiled kindly, and said, “So 
you think I might live as long as Michelangelo, 
do you?” “TI wish, sir, that you may live as long 
as your faculties are unimpaired, and as you enjoy 
life ; and I know of no reason for supposing t 
Michelangelo at seventy-one was superior to you 
in those respects.” “You are very kind, and I 
am much obliged to you; but I am not Michel- 
angelo.” “ But you are more like him than any- 
body else, sir.” 

Sir Joshua Reynolds’s description of Michel- 
angelo’s colouring, and his approbation of it, as 
in consonance with the grand style, had given 
me this idea before I knew Mr. Fuseli; and 
they were identified together in my mind: I 
don’t think from his manner he had ever any 
idea of it before. It is likely,—as you mention 
it was an idea he was fond of himself,—that Mr. 
Haughton might have contributed to my im- 
pression, I learned with great regret, some 





* Nethaniel Marchant, sculptor, elected a Royal 
Academician in 1809, ’ 
t The head engraved for Mr, Cunningham's “ Life of 


| long-continued series of kindnesses, which could 
/ only arise from benevolence, in a man so quick 
in temper, so tenacious of his time, and so im- 
patient of intrusion, towards one who had no 
claim upon him, whose family he did not know, 
and whom he never saw herself beyond the walls 
of Somerset House. And, setting aside paint- 
if my mind and principles were not bene- 
fited, the fault must rest with my negligence 
or incapacity. 

When I consider all that I remember, I cannot 
help regretting the much more that I have pro- 
bably lost, partly from the inevitable lapses of 
even the best memory, and mine is a retentive 
one; and still more from the certainty I feel 
that I must have been incompetent to be con- 
scious always of all the good within my reach. 
Dawet said well, that I should never know the 
extent of my obligations. How patiently he 
endeavoured to cure me of anything childish or 
silly! I had always a steady hand, and a mall- 
stick was an incumbrance to me. Some of the 


| students in the Gallery thought that I did not 


look like an artist without. I asked Fuseli if 
it was necessary te use one. He said he did not 
know what I meant; I was the best judge. All 
these helps were good when they assisted, and 
should be rejected when they did not. I told 
him I had tried to use one, but it was always in 
my way, and sometimes in that of other people. 
“ And why were you such a fool? Can’t you 
judge for yourself? Keep a mall-stick by 
you, and everything else that may be necessary : 

use them when they are so, and never at any 


hat | other time. Never mind what people say to you, 


unless you find it to your advantage.” Often 
after I had left his study I used to linger in the 
largest of the three rooms leading to it. He 
sometimes, but not often,—for I always made 
my escape if I heard him, —found me there, and 
it was generally before the same pictures. Of 
one particular favourite, “Christ the instant 
before his Disappearance from his Disciples at 
Emmaus,” he promised to give me his original 
sketch ; and often he looked for it, as well as for a 
second edition of his Lectures (then out of print), 

which he likewise promised me ; and much I saw 
in these researches, and much came to light that 
Fuseli had not seen for long; but not the Lec- 
tures, nor the sketch; and I am sure they never 
did; for he promised, before I came away, to 





* Allan Cunningham. 
+ George Dawe, Esq., B.A, 
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keep them for me ; and he never forgot what he 
promised. : 

Two things in your Life of him gave me pain ; 
but i have no right to speak upon either, for I 
am utterly ignorant upon both. You don’t seem 
certain of either; and I regret that they are 
there :—one, what you term his wife’s original 
* vocation,” of which I never heard the slightest 
hint, and which may lessen her in general esti- 
mation; and she is an excellent woman. The 
other, the probable cause of his leaving as much 
as he did. Mrs. Fuseli’s personal expenses must 
have been moderate. I have always understood 
that their table was frugal, and that Mr. Haugh- 
ton paid handsomely,—1201. perannum. But for 
these particulars I cannot vouch, any more than 
for Lord Rivers being a liberal purchaser of his 
works; but I have often heard it. I think, if 
Mr. Fuseli had really wanted money, he would 
have accepted it from liberal friends ; and that, 
had circumstances been reversed, he would 
cheerfully have assisted others. But, if he did 
not require it, I cannot think that he would have 
failed to decline it. On my part, this is cer- 
tainly mere opinion; but you will, I trust, ex- 
cuse my giving it freely. 

Looking over to-day, for the second time, 
your Life of Fuseli, I see that you have men- 


tioned the piece of plate. Writing as I do, by | 


THE NEW “SOUTHWARK STREET.” 


On the Ist inst., the Board of Works 
opened to the public the last portion of the new 
street which has been formed by them, leading 
from opposite the end of Stamford-street, in 
the Blackfriars-road, to High-street, Southwark, 
'not far from London Bridge. The street is 
70 feet wide from front to front of houses, and 
will be recognized as a very important improve- 
ment. It is to #e regretted that it is not straight. 
In conjunction with Stamford-street it forms the 
double curve known as the “line of beauty,”—a 
line by no means desirable in thoroughfares, if 
we would have the public make use of them. An 
Englishman has an unconquerable aversion to a 
“ round,” though fully aware from his own expe- 
rience in stoppages, that very often “the farthest 
way round is the nearest way there.” Doubtless, 
however, there were cogent reasons for adopting 
the present line. Even the Board of Works cannot 
do what cannot be done. 

A memorandum given by the Superintending 
Architect affords some particulars that are 
interesting. The Board obtained their Act for 
the street on the 10th of August, 1857 ; the first 
notices to treat were served in April, 1858 ; and 








the Streets Committee commenced their negocia- 
tions for acquiring the property at Midsummer, 


snatches, with my mind much, but not agree- | 1858. On the Ist of October, 1861, the first 
ably occupied, I cannot methodize, and trust | contract for the formation of the street was 
you will excuse it. Another word of Fuseli: he | taken by Mr. Downs, of Union-street, South- 
had no little tricks, no petty concealments ; his | wark, who constructed the part from High-street, 


process of colouring, his method of producing his | 
tints were all at your service ; and his doubts of | 
himself were equally candidly expressed. “What | 
do you think that is?” he said once, pointing 
to a part of his picture. “ Blood, I think, sir ; | 


Borough, to Great Guildford-street (including 
the main sewer, vaults, subway, and pipe-con- 
nexions), the portion from High-street, Borough, 


to Southwark Bridge-road, being opened for | 
public traffic in July 1862, and that to Great | 


judge from the face of it, is precisely similar to 
that in the new street leading to Covent Garden,* 
of which an engraved illustration will be found 
in our volume for 1860 (p. 640), together with 
estimates of cost. The subway itself contains 
the gas and water mains, and: there are side 
arched passage-ways for the service-pipes to the 
houses. Below the subway is the main sewer. 
Belief has been expressed that the escape of gas 
from the pipes in the subway will lead to acci- 
dents, not to be avoided by the best ventilation 
attainable. Even should this prove to be the 
case, it must not be viewed as an argument 
against the provision of subways, but a reason 
for the use of gas-pipes and joints capable of 
preventing leakage. 








THE NATIONAL SHAKSPEARE 
MEMORIAL. 

THe arrangements proceed very slowly ; so 
slowly, indeed, that unless a move be made forth- 
with they will not be sufficiently perfected by 
the 23rd of April. A magnificent committee has 
been formed; strong enough even now to carry 
the project to a most successful issue if the pro- 
per course be adopted. There are, however, in 
it too many who think they have a right to lead, 
with a few elements of discord, and unless some 
give way,—unless 380 of the 400 members of the 
general committee will, sensibly, subside into 


|“ subscribers,” and depute the remaining twenty 


to do the work for them, constant collision of 
opinion must result, delay is inevitable, and 





failure after all not impossible. The course is 
now so simple and straightforward, if taken 
immediately, that nothing but disunion and bad 


but I don’t know where it comes from.” “ Well, | Guildford-street at the end of that year. |management is to be feared. The proposed 
that is right; I mean it for blood; but am/j|On the 3lst of March, 1863, the second con- | public meeting should be held as soon as possible, 


not exactly sure about its appearance. I should | 
not like them to think it was drapery ; and that | 
the man was frightened at an old red cloak.” | 
I see, on looking over what I have written, that 
I have given the foreign peculiarities of Fuseli’s 
pronunciation. I had no intention of doing so; 
but seeming to see and hear him, it came natu- 
rally and irresistibly. 

Make any use of this letter you please, 
except destroying it: I may wish for it again 
myself. It is the only record I have ever made 
of my best friend and benefactor, and I have 
conceived a value for it. I have never, since I 
left London, seen any picture which impressed 
me with such deep, engrossing admiration 
as Fuseli’s did, excepting Danby’s “ Upas 
Tree.” 

I have not yet succeeded in getting a sight of 
your first volume ; and I am most anxious to do 
so because I hope to find the Life of Owen; not 
merely because I was a great admirer of his 
colouring, and that he was very kind in giving 
me information in the British Gallery, but that 
I heard much of his love of his art, and contri- 
vances for painting during the latter period of 
his life. One of my best friends in the Gallery 
was Mr. Jackson, always goodnatured and ready 
to assist the inexperienced, either by precept or 
taking the brush himself. But I am always best 
pleased to hear of Mr. Northcote’s being well. 
I never knew him, and was only in his company 
twice. I liked his manners, they were very 
kind and encouraging. 

And now, sir, that I say I will release you; I 
wish you not altogether to think it a release, for 
I would willingly have you as interested in 
Henry Fuseli as is his grateful pupil, who is, sir, 

Yours, very truly, 
MARGARET PaTRICKSON. 
Allan Cunningham, Esq. 


I conclude Miss Patrickson’s to me very agree- 
able paper with an early notice of Fuseli over- 
looked by the biographers of the painter. In the 
“‘ Miscellanies” of John Armstrong, author of 
that fine didactic poem “The Art of Preserving 
Health,” the reader will see, at vol. ii. p. 236, 
the following passage :—“ Even this barren age has 
produced a genius, not indeed of British growth ; 
unpatronized, and at present almost unknown ; who 
may live to astonish, to terrify, and delight all 
Europe. But true genius is such an uncommon 
production of nature, and is so much superior to 
all quackish arts of recommending itself, that 
when it does , it is no wonder that a gene- 
ration of people without taste do not know it.” 

The “unknown genius” of the year 1770 was 
Henry Fuseli, a name of note in the history of 
English art rather—by what he might have 
done—than by what he did. 

Peter Cunnincnam, 





tract for the construction of the street, 
from Great Guildford-street to Blackfriars-road, | 


let who will take the chair: certainly not later 
than the last week of the present month. An im- 


was let to Mr. Thomas Pearson, of Kennington. | mediate appeal should be made to the country for 


cross, who has now completed it, as far as | 


subscriptions, not waiting, under the circum- 


regards the construction of the sewer, subway, stances, even for the public meeting. By the 


roadway, and vaults, and it was this portion 
that the Board opened on the Ist inst. The 
operations, it is stated, have been greatly re- 
tarded by two or three serious cases of compen- 
sation, which it was necessary to contest in the 
Courts of Law. 

The total length of the street is 3,450 feet, or 
about two-thirds of a mile. About 400 houses 
have been pulled down for the formation of the 
street, and the vacant building-ground on each 
side consists of about 200 separate plots, seven- 
teen of which have been already let. At the 
south-eastern corner of the Borough end of the 
street, several plots have been let to the Alliance 
Bank of London and Liverpool, who have just 
erected their offices ; and plots have been let to 
hop-merchants and others, so that the vacant 
land at this end of the street is being rapidly 
covered. Several plots about the middle of the 
street, too, have been let, and the Board antici- 
pate that as soon as the advantages of the 
thoroughfare have been felt, the vacant land 
which they have now to dispose of will be 
speedily taken. 

The cost has been immense, though probably 
it ultimately will not be quite so large as was 
originally estimated, larger returns being ex- 
pected from the land than were at first antici- 
pated. The estimated cost stood thus :—Pur- 
chase of property, goodwills, &c., 464,1371. ; 
10 per cent. for contingencies, 46,4121.; sewer, 
paving, &c., 8,8751.— total, 519,424l. The 
actual expenditure has been, for first item, 
480,0121.; the second, 27,9361.— professional, 
law, and other charges; and the third, Mr. 
Down’s contract, 24,1531. in subway, 
sewer, paving, and vaults for cellars, i 
of a sewer, and paving only. The cost of the 
cellars is to be repaid by the persons taking the 
building frontage; and Mr. Pearson’s contract, 
24,9501., making a total of 557,0511. ; or an excess 
of actual over estimated expenditure, caused by 
the formation of subway, not originally contem- 
plated, and building of vaults, amounting to 
37,6271. The receipts, partly realized and partly 
estimated, are now put at 267,031. ; leaving the 
actual cost of the new opening, 3,450 feet in 
length, 290,0201. 

It will serve as an answer to more than one 
correspondent if we mention here that the 
Metropolitan Board of Works are bound to sell 
within a given period the rents obtained for 
land which comes into their possession in mak- 
mg —— AP 

© subway, a capi imen of brick- 
work creditable to all senauned, if we may 


‘end of February an idea must be arrived at of 


the probable amount of money forthcoming, and 
steps must be taken to obtain a design founded 
on that probable sum, in the following six weeks : 
a ridiculously short time for the work; but no 
more is left. Meanwhile, the best possible site 
must be obtained; not an easy matter. We 
would suggest, without now going into par- 
ticulars, a portion of the Green Park, adjoining 
Piccadilly, as eminently well adapted for it. There 
the monument would be seen by all without 
looking for it, and it would lend itself well to 
the adornment of the metropolis. 

An alternative plan contemplates the laying 
of the first stone of a monument in April, with- 
out determining the design; leaving that to be 
regulated by the amount of subscriptions a 
longer time might enable the committee to ob- 
tain. There would be a spice of absurdity, how- 
ever, in this ing, which should be avoided 
if possible. Let there be no jealousies ; no per- 
sonal ambitions ; but let all unite for the com- 
mon object of raising a worthy evidence of the 
nation’s homage. The great cry out of doors is, 
what description of monument do the committee 
contemplate ? 


A correspondent on the subject of the proposed 
memorial writes, As the coming Shakspeare 
celebration more nearly approaches, the atten- 
tion of the public is being more particularly 
directed to the subject, and it is satisfactory to 
find wpe ate Urban Club and other bodies, who 
were ri in a good cause, are now working 
with the central committee. There seems, how- 
ever, to be a want of some express plan, and 





instead | also of method in collecting the subscriptions. 


To do honour to Shakspeare, is a matter which 
concerns every one; it is therefore hoped that 
all classes will cheerfully contribute, and that on 
this occasion mg working men will show their 
appreciation our great - During the 
recent subscription for the Letie of Lancashire 
distress, the sums contributed by the working- 
in the instance ofthe Outten ore Memorial tre 
in the of the M ial, there 
is little doubt that if the matter were properly 
started, the same satisfactory results would be 
the consequence. 

In our manufactories and workshops, a sub- 
scription of from 1d. to 6d. each man, would 
produce a considerable amount. In other ways 
there would be large funds forthcoming, provided 
the matter were properly set moving; and it is 
suggested, that with a view to this the working- 





be represented in the committee 
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of management. With this exception the com- | and lawyers have to be officially examined before 


mittee includes representative men of nearly 
every profession, grade, and opinion in Great 
Britain, 





ENGINEERING SURVEYING.* 


Ir is a trite observation that a book, whether 
good, bad, or indifferent, is always more or less 
a sign of its time. A man cannot well write a 
book without some consultation with and inquiry of 
other men; he must get a publisher to undertake 
it; he must correct the proofs and review 
his own work before it makes an appearance in 
public. It is indeed but seldom that a book 
may be looked upon as an expression of the 
opinions of one man alone. The two works, the 
titles of which we have given below, are in them- 
selves distinct expressions of opinion that the 
standard of scientific education amongst profes- 
sional men—or would-be professional men— in 
England, is exceedingly low; at any rate, as 
compared with the scientific professional prepa- 
ration of the Continent generally, and more espe- 
cially of Germany. Mr. Merrett’s work in par- 


they can legally handle the lives and property 
of their fellow-subjects ; but that engineers, who 
deal with both life and property, car practise 
without any examination ; that in the engineer- 
ing profession the man of true science and the 
rule-of-thumb charlatan are both on the same 
level in the eyes of the unprofessional and neces- 
sarily undiscriminating public. The status of 
the engineer is now mainly determined by 
success in the world. We vote a man an engi- 
neer upon the same principle as we give a vote 
to a 101, householder. 

Mais revenons & nos moutons. We have said 
that Mr. Merrett’s is an excellent popular work 
on surveying—in spite of its grammatical mis- 
takes and of its illiterate style. But Mr. Merrett 
seems to fancy that common logarithmic tables 
are as scarce as before the days of Briggs; and 
that excellent treatises on arithmetic and 
geometry are not to be bought for a few pence 
at the first best old-book stall. More than one- 
third of the book is devoted to the most elemen- 
tary parts of arithmetic and geometry. This 
| portion of the work is evidently too short for 





ticular sets out with the assumption, that it will |those who are expected to take up surveying 
meet with a circle of readers consisting of | before being taught the first elements of science ; 


to its meaning and good taste there can be no 
question. Whether this sharp eye to business is 
calculated to raise the general status of the pro- 
fession is another inquiry that our readers can 
answer for themselves. 








LANDOWNERS, COMPANIES, AND 
SURVEYORS. 


A Yew days ago the Times printed a letter, 
signed “A Sufferer,” asserting that surveyors 
who were employed by owners of property to 
make claims and support them against railway 
companies requiring the property, sacrificed 
their employers in order that they might not 
offend a company. The writer said,— 


** It is perfectly well known that, if a surveyor venture 
to claim the value for property taken by a railway 
company, he not only incurs the enmity of that company, 
but is henge | placed under a ban by others, and may for 
the future look elsewhere than to them for patronage and 


“a 

hen, then, on the one side are ranged the railway 
companies, with an enormous amount of business to 
bestow or to withhold, and on the other stands the unfor- 
tunate claimant, with little or none at his disposal, it is 
not difficult to divine which party is the more likely to 
earry the day 





scarcely educated men. Not that his book is | while it is evidently in the way of more educated 
bad. Byno means. It is remarkably well fitted | students. Mr. Merrett advises his uneducated | 
for its intended purpose,—that of instructing a| readers to spend their leisure hours with the | 
class of ill-prepared readers in the duties of land-| best authors on mathematics; but we cannot | 
surveying. But we can assure him that his note | see any sign that he himself has really gone | 
to Continental publishers,—‘ That the right of | through a mathematical curriculum. Seventy | 
translation is reserved,’—is quite unnecessary. Pages are next devoted to an excellent practical | 
Mr. Merrett will never have to utter the old | treatise on land-surveying ; forty to levelling; | 
complaint—Traduttori, tradittori! But how is | twenty to calculating quantities ; and some forty | 
it that the class in England devoted to what pages toa description of most of the instruments 
may be termed the technico-scientific profes- used in surveying and plotting, and of their 
sions should be—as a class—so behind their con- | several uses. This last part is the best portion 
tinental brethren ? The question cannot be | of the book. On the whole, we may say that | 
answered in a few sentences, and we have not | the work is good of its kind, but that its kind is | 
space to enlarge upon it at present. But the | not good. 
fact is, that we have been inferior to France and| Mr. Hoskold’s work is of a decidedly supcrior 
Germany in an organized system of scientific | Class, but the common vice of book-msking is | 
education ever since the time of the first Napo- | also here prominent. Fifty pages are given to | 
leon. It is sixty years ago that the First Consul | the ordinary trigonometrical tables of sines, &c., 
—himself a first-class mathematician, and an | 2nd to an introduction to these tables in which 
excellent civil engineer, and aided by Monge, | our old friends “the Arabians” figure with their 
Lagrange, Laplace, De Prony, and others,—orga- ! usual persistency — rivalling Lord Macaulay’s 
nized the Polytechnique, the Ecoles des Arts et | irrepressible “New Zealander.” Another por- | 
Métiers, and the other educational institutions | tion of nearly fifty pages is given to such ele-| 
| destined to do the work intended to be done by | mentary subjects as practical geometry, practical | 
such books as those now before us. The prin- | plane trigonometry, and the nature and use o 
cipal towns of the Continent speedily followed his | logarithms. Not much less than one-half of the | 
example. Education, like the other good things of book 18 thus filled up. The work is substentially | 
this earth, gets cheaper in proportion as it gets he treatise on mining surveying ; the book by no 
more common. A first-class scientific preparation | ™eans encompasses its pompous title of * Lan 
for a technical profession can now be had for about | 42d Railway Surveying, Engineering,” &c. The 
5l. per annum at Carlsruhe ; at some of the other | chapters devoted to land surveying m connexion 
German Polytechnische Schulen for even less! | With underground work, and to setting out rail- 
Of course these establishments receive Govern- | W8Y8 to mines, are the best and the most original 
ment grants, and the students are subjected to a | parts of the book. We have no doubt that the 
Government examination. We find Mr. Mark great extension of underground railways will | 
Friar, in the introduction to Mr. Hoskold’s work, | C@use this work to meet with a ready sale. 
stating that “ Men are employed as responsible | Cynics often observe that the greater partof the 
managers [of collieries] who are totally ignorant | a scientific works,—from the elaborate quartos, 
| of the most elementary principles of mechanics, | in all the dignity of large print and steel en- 
the laws of gases, the principle of the safety- gravings, to the more humble pamphlets on new 
lamp, the geometry of figures formed by faults | inventions—with which we are perennially in- 
and heaves, and the theory and accurate | undated; that the Majority of the “ scientific 
practice of surveying and levelling....... | papers read at all times and seasons before the 
The speediest and most effective remedy that we | multitudinous mutual admiration societies of the 
| can suggest is, that all responsible managers of | metropolis, are not always published from honest 
| mines be required by Government to obtain cer- promptings of having really something to write 
tificates of practical and theoretical competency | °F to say on a scientific question. Too often are 
for their situations before being allowed to enter | these printed or vivd voce demonstrations but 
upon them. Local Boards of Examiners could | refined puffs, either of the men themselves, or 
‘easily be established for this purpose; and it | of their personal friends, or of their businesses, 
would be no difficult task so to combine the prac- | OF of their patented inventions. We will not 
tical in examinations with the educational and | £° 80 far as to say that the books we have 
| scholastic, as to preclude the possibility of any Just examined are intended to me * puff 
| mere theorist obtaining a certificate.” What|to ® purchaser seeking bread. ut we 
| Mr. M. Friar says of mining engineering can be cannot help noticing that neither of our 
| repeated of many other branches of the profes-|®¥thors has forgotten to have an cye to busi- 


si 2 ness. The most prominent object in Mr. Hos- 
moc ac — ee eee kold’s work is “ Hoskold’s Miner’s Transit 


~* "A Practical Treatise on the Science of Land and | Theodolite,” —- “ manufactured only by John 


Fee writh a Ganecal “Descriptions of the several Instea, | Archbutt & Sons,” &c. &c. Mr. Merrett has not 











ments required for Surveying, Levelling, Plotting, &e. | forgotten “ Merrett’s patent improved quadrant” | p 


With Mlustrations.” By H. 8. Merrett, Architectural | and ‘“ Merrett’s patent improved scale.” A neat 
rig oa wed — Senet Oe. Hs A advange at ho gga of the book gives 

‘A Practical Treatise on Mining, Land and Railway | us Mr. Merrett’s address, and informs his more 
Sarr ing, En a, tb gona pono y- wa obtuse readers that he is ready to help them, 
losetey sein, Puneet cage 00g prs Adsedenen 7 the |“0m moderate terms,” out of any little diffi- 
Miners’ New Transit Theodolite; also, a new Plan of culty. Should a more venturous student under- 
‘ Setting out Underground Railway Curves ; Underground take some surveying work, and fail ‘ in the 
Geologie See erry tokio of’ Die. | attempt, he is told that Mr. Merrett, again, exe- 
tances from Planes of the Meridian and Latitude, Tables | cutes “ professional works of any description 
of Natural Sines, Secants, Tangents, Ratios of Inclined} with neatness, accuracy, and despatch.” A 
aoe oe ee ockoll, Mining Elginser and Sur. | Perusal of this little circular will show that its| 
veyor, London: Atchley & Co, style and grammar are rather questionable—as | 











In fact, it becomes the interest of the very surveyors 
employed by the owner for the establishment of his claim 
to depreciate his property to the greatest possible extent. 
The claim made by them in his behalf is still further cut 
down by the surveyors retained by the company; and if 
the matter go to arbitration (the course, for some reason, 
always advocated by the claimant’s ag»nts), the amount 
of compensation is decided by another surveyor, and the 
owner may consider himself very lucky if he obtain half 
the marketable value of his property, receiving nothing 
for compulsory sale and the damage iene to surrounding 
land or buildings. 

Now, without saying that surveyors are worse than their 
fellow-men, it is not to be supposed that they are one whit 
ne ee we all know, when _ who are ge irre- 
sponsible are exposed to the fear of injury or the tempta- 
tion of gain, even when the two are not rd in these ro a 
united, what the probable result of such a combination of 
circumstances will be. Now, I do fearlessly say that an 
immense amount of injustice is daily hourly com- 
mitted ; that this injustice is to be traced to the land- 
agents and surveyors; and that these land-agents and 
surveyors are totally irresponsible.” 


The impulse on the part of any who has had 
large experience in such cases is to deny the 
accuracy of both statements. There are plenty 
of able surveyors who when employed think 
only of their clients’ interests (some, indeed, 
ready to support very extravagant claims), and 
they are responsible for culpable negligence in 
the discharge of their duties, as any other agent 
would be. 

While we unhesitatingly say this, we are 


| forced to agree with one inference from “A 


; 


| Sufferer’s” letter, namely, that matters are 
|not as they should be in respect of the 
| settlement of claims for property taken under 
| Acts of Parliament; and the tone of a number 


of letters which have been written to the Times 


| since the appearance of the first, and of others, 


which, on different occasions, have reached our- 
selves, serves to show that this opinion is widely 
spread. Quotations from a few on both sides 
will serve tobring the matter before our readers. 
The first, “ Surveyor,” who replies to “A 
Sufferer,” says,— 


Ts ‘A Sufferer’ quite sure that the surveyor and not 
the claimant is always at fault? Are not claimants some- 
times disposed to ask more than their property is worth ? 
May not this account for the surveyor advising the claim- 
ant to be more moderate in his demands? And is the 
surveyor fairly open to the very serious imputations cast 
upon him by ‘A Sufferer’? Should I be thought un- 
charitable if I reminded ‘A Sufferer’ that juries, and 
not arbitrators only, sometimes awarded a moiety,—a 
third, a fourth, a fifth even,—of the amount claimed ? 

My conviction is, that the members of my profession, 
as a rule, are too willing to lend their influence in —— 
of unjust claims against the railway companies, and that 
they would do claimants more substantial service if they 
were to seek at the outset to put their clients right on the 
question of value, and not only so, but amy refuse 
to support what in their conscience they know to be 
unjust and sometimes grossly absurd claims against the 
companies, : 

I confess, with shame, that the profession is being 
brought into disrepute by the time-serving propensities 
of some in its ranks. z 

There is one gentleman, for instance, who is sufficiently 
accommodating to state on his oath, when giving evi- 
dence for a railway company, that a certain class of 
roperty is worth only sixteen years’ purchase ; whereas, 
if he is giving evidence for a claimant, he will maintain 
on oath that it is worth twenty-four years’. The truth 
would probably be, as it so frequently is, midway between 
the two extremes.” 


“ A Landowner” replying, asserts that,— 


*€ Of late years there has been a disposition to eut down 
to the lowest possible point the claims of landowners ; 
and, in my belief this - been brought about, as ‘A 
Sufferer’ contends, by the necessary connexion of almost 
every respectable surveyor with one or more of those com- 
panies which, in all disputes with landowners, constitute the 
more powerful and, for the nonce, the more popular side 
of the question at issue. Whoever doubts this may satisfy 

if by referring to the report of, and the evidence 
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given before the Lords’ Committee in 184, and com- 
paring the ideas of that day with the scale of compensa- 
tion that is in vogue now; ¢. g., 50 per cent, was the rate 
at which compulsory sale was assessed by that Committee, 
and I believe I am right in saying that 25 is the very 
highest figure that is awarded now, and frequently not 
more than 20 per cent.” 


A surveyor to a railway company then comes 
in with,— 

“« From the long experience I have had in connexion 
with the subject, I am fully justified in saying that no 
claims are ever made below the marketable value of the 
properties to which they relate ; but, unfortunately, many 
are disereditably beyond it. Nor are these latter always 
made by the surveyors or on their advice. They are some- 
times prepared by the claimants themselves. Nevertheless 
let your correspondent take courage, and when next he 
has a ease of disputed compensation, let him write to me, 
and I will, without charge, give him a list of surveyors, 
who will go very far—perhaps not quite so far as he may 
wish, but very nearly so— gy om that posuere — 
which his propert in his own ideas, Upon tha’ 
list I ereabion Wie chal be the name of a surveyor who 
claimed of me more than 1,000. for the leasehold interest 
in a house held for an unexpired term of two and a half 
years at 43/. a year, and underlet for the whole term at 500. 
a year. I will also add the name of another gentleman who 
elaimed for the interest of a yearly tenant, under a six 
months’ notice to quit, in respect of one perch of garden 
land, upwards of 4001. But I submit that the reason 
alleged by ‘ A Sufferer’ for his imaginary grievance is as 
erroneous as the grievance itself. If a surveyor of 
position and experience is known to entertain a high 
opinion of any particular class of property which a rail- 
way company has to pure , the company are more 
likely to retain him on their side to prevent the claimant 
from having the benefit of his evidence than they are to 
exclude him from employment because his estimates are 
high. The truth is, that the best men are employed indis- 
criminately on both sides, and they usually accept the re- 
tainer which is first offered to them,” 


Another “ Surveyor” asserts truly, that 
by the Lands Clauses Act of 1845, companies 
are enabled and of late have been accustomed to 
treat unfortunate owners and occupiers in the 
most iniquitous way. The Act above referred to, 
under which all cases of compensation are 
settled, lays down express directions for proce- 
dure by a jury or by arbitration. But the 85th 
section of the Act enables companies, without 
making any agreement with owners of property, 
to go before a justice (giving no notice what- 
ever) and get him to appoint a surveyor (gene- 
rally of their own nomination), who, ex parte 
and without any inquiry into the circumstances, 
fixes some amount, for which the company gives 
a bond, and forthwith enters into possession of 
any premises required. The owner has of course 
a claim against the company, but they keep him 
at bay; he is under every disadvantage in sup- 
porting his claim, and pending the settlement is 
put to great straits. He urges that a claimant 
should be entitled to a special jury, and goes on 
to speak of arbitrators,— 

“If John Jones have a claim vane @ railway com- 
pany, they must feel that whilst John Jones may never 
nave another opportunity to employ them railway com- 
panies can employ them all the year round. It is conse- 
quently notorious that arbitrators’ decisions have of late 
been nearly always unfavourable to claimants, By the 
Act referred to, the appointment of an umpire lies, in case 
of dispute, with the Board of Trade, and up to within the 
last two years the Board appointed nearly always one 
gentleman, who resolutely declined to be concerned either 
for companies or for claimants, and so he might be con- 
sidered an impartial judge ; but this did not suit the com- 
panies, and so a great strain was put on the Board of 
Trade, who now appoint as a rule one of four gentle 


all ‘honourable men,’ but still men who are largely 
employed by companies,” 


Another “ Surveyor” maintains that the rail- 
way companies do work in concert, and frequently 
act vindictively against any surveyor who does 
his duty. There are, nevertheless, it is to be 
hoped, men of standing and independence to be 
found who are not to be awed or browbeaten ; 
but a young rising surveyor has a hard struggle 
indeed should he incur the enmity of a company. 
He agrees it is a hardship that an owner is 
obliged to put a value upon his own land—upon 
that which he is most unwilling to part with. A 
claimant has no other course but to ask enough, 
and then he is abused by counsel on the other 
side as a cheat and an extortioner. In France, 
the companies are obliged to make the first offer. 
lf this is not aecepted within a given time, the 
owner on his side must make a claim; and then 
if the parties cannot agree, and the matter goes 
to either a jury or arbitration, the costs are appor- 
tioned between the parties according to the 
award. Thus, if the claimant gets the whole of 
his claim, the company pay the whole of his 
costs, and vice versd. If any intermediate sum is 
awarded, the costs are assessed to be paid pro 
rata. This seems to be a fair course, and to 
check alike exorbitant demands and niggardly 
offers. 

In arbitrations, the method the companies pur- 
sue is this,—they narrow their list of umpires to 
as small a number as possible. Once give an 
award against a company, and you are no longer 





lemen, | plenty of intelligent and competent surveyors, 


on their list. Having got a roll of what they 
call “safe men,” what is the consequence 
They will not agree to take any one who is not 
in their good books. The upshot is that the 
same umpire is in case after case, sees the same 
solicitors, and is addressed by the same counsel 
day after day. He knows he owes his position to 
the companies, and that in all probability he will 
never see or hear of the claimant again. It 
seems impossible that a man so placed, let him 
be ever so honourable, should escape from some 
bias. To prevent this the Legislature has pro- 
vided a third method, which at first sight seems 
extremely fair to all parties. In case the parties 
could not agree on an umpire, a clause in the 
Act empowers the Board of Trade to appoint one 
ex parte to decide between them. Unfortunately, 
however, their list is even more restricted than 
that of the companies, and the persons ap- 
pointed, though most honourable men, are liable 
to all the dangers of prepossession and bias 
alluded to above,—nay, as the number is more 
restricted, perhaps in a still greater degree. We 
have known some very unfair awards made by 
one of the number. 

We agree with those who would compel the 
companies to make the first offer. This is no 





admire the poetic character and fine melancholy 


?| distinguishing this head, which is, indeed, quite 


feminine in type, with braided hair parted in the 
midst, and two wings issuing laterally from the 
downcast forehead. Besides other photographs 
exhibited on the tables of the library, their sub- 
jects different antiques and portions of building 
lately brought to light on the Palatine or else- 
where in Rome, was handed round an interesting 

ntation of a marble relief found at Porto 
(site of the ancient seaport at the Tiber’s mouth, 
now a desolate and unfrequented spot) in exca- 
vations begun there last November, by Prince 
Torlonia. This sculpture has given rise to much 
comment, and contains a curiously complicated 
assemblage of figures (some evidently intended 
for colossal statues of igo); public — 
ships, symbols: two galleys are seen approach- 
re gS dpa of a seaport adorned by several 
splendid edifices. On one of these vessels is a 
colossal figure of Neptune among the human 
beings by whom it is manned; beyond are 
figures, apparently statues, of Bacchus, Ceres, 
Victory, a chariot drawn by elephants, with 
a female guiding them, the wolf suckling 
Romulus and Remus, a flowing altar, and (near 
the centre) a large eye. This mystic relief had 





hardship on them, as they must have had all the | 
separate properties valued for the purposes of 

their bill. We call upon the Board of Trade to| 
enlarge the list of their umpires, and think it 

would be much fairer if they would not place in | 
that list the name of any surveyor who is engaged | 
in getting up cases, and going into the witness- 

box to support them. 

It is nonsense to say that all surveyors are at | 
times engaged as valuers by railway companies. 
For every one surveyor who has acted for a) 
railway, a score may be found who have never | 
done so. To state that surveyors, when acting | 
as valuers for the public are “ exposed to the | 
fear of injury or the temptation of gain,” is not | 
worth replying to. Every company have a staff, 
of surveyors to whom they always entrust their | 
business, and their number being limited in pro- | 
portion to the number of gentlemen practising | 
as surveyors, the majority look to the public for | 
support, and are totally independent of the com- | 
panies. It isto the interest of each side to do} 
their best for their clients, and the surveyor | 
dependent on the public has every inducement | 
to use his best energies, as an introduction to— 
other business, irrespective of his charges being 
a per-centage on the amount of compensations 
awarded. 

In London, a certain small number of gentle- 
men contrive to monopolize the great bulk of this 
description of business, appearing now on one 
side and then on the other, but, of course, more 
connected in consequence with the companies 
who remain, than with claimants, who change. 
How this may gradually have acted upon their 
notions of value we cannot say. Claimants have 
the remedy, to a certain extent, in their own 
hands. They should not run like a flock of sheep 
after one bell. Let them exercise discretion ; 
take proper advice ; and they will be able to find 


without bias or fear, ready to set forth and main- 
tain just claims to the uttermost farthing. 








ARCH.AZOLOGIC ITEMS FROM ROME. 


Own the llth ult., the German Archwologic 
Institute met in their Library on the Tarpeian 
Rock, to open their session for the winter, and, 
at the same time, to unite with other objects, on 
this occasion, their celebration of the 
birthday of Winckelmann. To a large audience, 
among whom were some of the distinguished, 
were read two long papers by Dr. Henzen, the 
president, and Dr. Brunn, the perpetual secre- 
tary, in which, besides other antiquarian intelli- 
gence, and general reports on the Institute's 
labours, were described, by-Dr. Henzen, dif- 
ferent monuments and epigraphs found in Um- 
bria, referring to the Etruscan priesthood, and 
other public offices of that nationality. By Dr. 
Brunn was given a learned criticism on a bronze 
bust lately found in some ruins of uncertain cha- 
racter, near Perugia, and now in the collection 
of a private proprietor in that city ;—su » at 
first, from its delicacy and sweetness of expres- 
sion, the head of a female; but, as the lecturer 
well argued, inferring from analogies with a 
classic statue at Madrid, really intended for 
Hypnos, the god of Sleep. A photograph of 
that statue was handed round, and on a table 
was exhibited a cast of the bust, enabling us to 





been made the stibject of an essay read by 
Visconti at the first meeting for the season of 
the Pontific Archwologic Academy, a week pre- 
viously to the assemblage of the Germans; and 
that gentleman assumed it to be a sacrum dona- 
rium, one of those religious offerings made by 
the ancients as ex viso, under the influence of a 
dream—the spectacular representation, namely, 
of a particular scene supposed to be preternatu- 
rally spread to view, the subject here being the 
Port of the Tiber as enlarged and embellished by 
Trajan, with all its public monuments and statues 
of gods, the symbolic eye introduced as sign of 
the visionary character under which this splendid 
reality is here presented. The sculpture, re- 
garded by the light of such interpretation, is 
almost unique among Classic records of Paganism 
in Rome. 

At Ostia, the works of excavation were lately 
recommenced by order of the Pope, and are being 
continued at his private expense, liberally 
pledged for this object by Pius IX. ; their most 
valuable result during this season being the dis- 
covery of a beautifully-executed mosaic, among 
the decorations of Therm, with figures of the 


| Seasons, distinguished by their usual attributes 


and their names, Ver, Aistas, &c. At Prima 
Porta, site of the Vigentine villa of Livia, were 
also commenced early this winter the works, 
for a time suspended, for further laying open those 
ruins where the statue of Augustus (now in the 
Vatican) proved so inestimable a discovery ; and 
a bust of his empress, lately brought to light, 
evinces the fact that art-treasures are not 
exhansted on that site. The works on the Pala- 
tine are progressing, nor have been interrupted 
since their commencement, in the Farnese estate 
purchased by the French Emperor ; and here the 
most important detail in the imperial buildings, 
lately disencumbered of soil, is a remnant of the 
bridge thrown across the Forum by Caligula,— 
such, at least, is the theory as to this portion of 
ruin adopted by Signor Rosa, director of the 
Palatine excavations. On one of the vaults near 
the same spot an exquisitely-beautiful example 
of stucco relief, with floral designs and different 
figures divided by quadrate bordering, has been 
brought to light recent discoveries,—this 
also in the section of the palace ascribed to 
Caligula, at the north-eastern angle, above the 
Forum. 

In the course of restorations and improvements 
at a series of offices that form a wing of the 
Quirinal Palace, on the steep slope of the hill 
whence it takes its name, were lately reached, 
at a depth 40 palms below the street level, the 
remains of a massive structure, measuring 
21 palms in height by 18 palms in width, with an 
archway spanning its front, and the epigraph 
above that detail: On. ius On. F. Rowi- 
lia (this probably the designation of a tribe) 
Sempronia On. F. Soror Larcia M. F. Mater,— 
assumed, in a notice given by the official Gazette, 
to be one of the sepulchres that flanked the 
Flaminian Way, and therefore external, as law 
enforced, to the limits of the city, marked by 
the more ancient walls—those, namely, of Servius 
Tullius. To this hypothesis we might object 
the height of the situation, just at the brow of 
ral — —. these ruins stand, far, indeed, 

ve the level of the Flaminian, which 
under the Quirinal declivities. — 

On occasion of the Christmas solemnities at 





test the correctness of the lecturer’s report, to 


8. Maria Maggiore, two new features of rich deco- 
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ration attracted the public gaze in that superb 
basilica ; the lately-completed “ confessional,” or 
elliptical chamber communicating with a crypt- 
chapel, and descended into by a double stair- 
case, below the high altar, a veritable museum 
of precious marbles, the entire incrustation 
being of the richest kinds, oriental alabaster, 
amethyst alabaster, rosso and verde antico, fior di 
persico, bianco e vero antico, brocatello, &e.,—the 
design by the architect Vespignani, gracefully 
appropriate, and accordant with the character of 
this church; also a lete new set of altar 
furniture, in all the chapels as well as the prin- 
cipal sanctuary, consisting of forty-eight cande- 
labra, and crucifixes in metal gilt, the donation 
of the Patrizi and other noble families, and all 
wrought with much elegance of design and 
elaborate finish, at the establishment of Bellis, 
one of the first Roman goldsmiths. The resto- 
rations at the basilica of 8. Lorenzo beyond the 
walls are actively progressing, and seem, so far 
as one ean yet j ,in harmony with that ancient 
church's type of primitive Christian architec- 
ture. 

The sarcophagi found, a few years ago, in 
sepulchres on the Latin Way, about two miles 
from Rome, and remarkable for their highly- 
finished reliefs of mythic subjects, bearing 
allusion to the destinies of the soul, have been 
restored and transferred from those tombs to the 
city, eventually to be placed in some museum. 
A late donation from the Pope to the library of 
the Archwologic Academy consisted of several 
artistic works, much valued ; and another library 
has just been re-arranged, on better system, by 
desire of his Holiness,—the musie archives, 
namely, at the Vatican,—a collection unique of 
its kind, comprising the MS. and printed com- 
positions of all the great masters engaged for the 
Papal choir, from the latter half of the fifteenth 
century down to modern dates, the MS, codes in 
many instances adorned by exquisite iMlumina- 
tions and miniature 
however, diminished by the fatal spoliations | 
suffered through the brutality of the troops who | 
sacked Rome after the by Bourbon, and | 
who lit their fires, in the Vatican chambers, with | 
these and other volumes never to be replaced ! 


Saas 


THE REMODELLED SCHOOL OF FINE 
ARTS IN PARIS. 


Tue Council for Instruction in connexion with 
the Imperial and Special School for Fine Arts, 
the formation of which was prescribed by the | 
7th article of the decree of the 13th November, 
1863, has just been constituted by the Minister 
of the Emperor’s household and of Fine Arts, as 
follows :—The Duc de Morny, honorary president; 
the Superintendent of Fine Arts, president ; the 
director of the administration of Fine Arts, vice- 
president ; Messrs. Leon Cogniet, painter, member 
of the Institute ; Muller, painter ; Duret, sculptor, 
member of the Institute ; Cavelier, sculptor ; De 
Gisors, architect, member of the Institute; 
Lefuel, architect, member of the Institute; 
Forster, engraver, member of the Institute; 
Dumas, senator, member of the Institute; 
Mérimée, senator, member of the Institute; 
Noizer, General ; Théophile Gautier, author. 

The director is the immediate head of the staff 
of the school. He enjoys a salary of 3201. The 
professors for the courses receive an annual 
salary of 961. The titles and privileges of the 
present professors and those who are super- 
annuated are suppressed. The professors, chiefs 
of studios, independently of the localities which 
are conceded gratuitously to them for the instal- 
lation of their studios, are remunerated by means 
of indemnities worth about 961. a-year. 

In connexion with the school a superior council 
is established, which is composed of a super- 
intendent of fine arts, president ; a director for 
the administration of fine arts, vice-president ; 
two painters, two sculptors, two architects, one 
engraver, and five other members, named by the 
Minister. 

The imperial and special school for fine arts is 
entirely devoted to the teaching of painting, 
sculpture, architecture, and engraving, in copper- 
plate, medals, and precious stones. 

The following courses are given by the staff of 
the school:—l. History of art and ssthetics. 
2. Anatomy. 3. Perspective. 4. Elementary 
mathematics. 5. Descriptive geometry. 6. 
Geology, elementary physics, and chemistry. 
7. Administration and book-keeping, construc- 
tion and application in work-yards. 8. History 
and archeology. 





, | engraving copperplate, one works 
precious stones 


article of the rule annexed to the ordinances of 
the 4th of August, 1819, are replaced by works 
executed by the students in the studios. For 
this purpose, attached to the school are three 
studios for painting, three studios for sculptare, 
three studios for architecture, one workshop for 
for engrav- 
ing medals and . - 
shops and studios are directed by artists who 
hold the title of professors, heads of studios, as 
has been stated. 

The obligations are:—That all the pupile of 
the school attend the courses of history, esthetics, 
and of archwology ; that all the pupils who learn 
painting, sculpture, and engraving, attend the 
courses of anatomy and perspective ; that all the 
pupils learning architecture attend all the courses 
except anatomy. 

The competitions for the great Rome Prizes 
are open to the Imperial and Special School for 
Fine Arts. All artists, from the age of fifteen to 
twenty-five, whether pupils or not at the school, 
can compete for the great Rome Prizes, after 
having succeqded in two preliminary tests, on 
the condition that they are French. 

One prize only will be awarded in each section, 

For the future, the candidates who obtain the 
great prize in their section, and who are sent te 
Rome, will only receive pensions for four years, 
They are obliged to stay at home two years at 
least ; for the other two years they may, if it is 
convenient, and they like to, devote them to im- 
structive journeys, informing beforehand the 
superior adminstration of their intentions, 

M. R. Fleury, member of the Institute, is 
nominated for five years Director of the Imperial 
School for Fine Arts. 








SCHOOLS OF ART. 
The Carlisle School.—The annual ney of 
im 


3 the aggregate, | subscribers to this school has just been h 


the Town Hall. The Mayor of Carlisle, who is 
president ex officio, took the chair. The secretary 
read the of the committee, according <o 
which, “during the first half of this year the 
attendance has not been so great as usual: this 
was owing to the illness of the late headmaster, 
Mr. Lord, who was at length obliged, through 
indisposition, to resign his situation. At the 
commencement of the present half-year, your 
committee succeeded in re-engaging the services 
of Mr. Lees as headmaster, and from their 
former experience of his capabilities as a teache*, 
have the utmost confidence that the school will 
soon resume its former numbers: indeed, at the 
present time, the number of students is almost 
as great as at any former period since the esta- 
blishment of the school. At the annual exam- 
ination of the works of the students, held in the 
school, by Mr. R. G. Wylde, in June last, thirteen 
medals were awarded; forty-eight candidates 
passed in the first grade examination, of whom 
fourteen received prizes; and twelve in the 
second grade, of whom six received prizes. These 
numbers are not so large as in the previous year, 
there being no master during the most importani 
part of the half-year for the students. 

The Southampton School.—At a public meet- 
ing held at the Hartley Institute, the Mayor 
distributed the prizes awarded by the Govern- 
ment Department of Art, and also those given 
by Mr. W. A. Rose, M.-P. The Mayor saic 
they had met there that evening for the eighth 
time to distribute the prizes, and he hoped that 
the advantages they could derive from this schooi 
would be more appreciated, that it would be 
more successful in future. Mr. Baker, the 
master, read the report. According to this 
document, the total number of students receiv- 
ing art-instruction in direct connexion with the 
school during the current year was 1,017, the 
various classes at the school have been more 
regularly attended than in previous years, and 
as a consequence there had been a larger amount 
of successful work produced. The artisans, how- 
ever, for whom the evening classes are specially 
formed, do not avail themselves of the advan- 
tages of the school to anything like the extent 
expected. The annual examination for the award 
of medals and prizes, by Mr. 8. A. Hart, R.A., 
the inspector appointed by the Department of 
Art, took place in October. There were thirty- 
five works competing for medals, of which nine- 
teen received awards of medals, and four others 
were marked by “honourable mention.” Five 
of the best works, in certain stages, were selected 
by the inspector for the national competition for 
medallions, to be held in London next May. The 





The daily exercises prescribed by the third 


inspector expressed himself perfectly satisfied 


| with the display, and regretted that greatcr 
facilities could not be furnished to the more 
, advanced students in the prosecution of their 
studies, particularly in reference to the light, 
which is quite unsuited for painting and 
drawing from casts, &c., in the day time. 

The mayor afterwards distributed the prizes, 
and Colonel Sir Henry James and other gentle- 
men addressed the meeting. In course of his 
speech Sir Henry remarked, that to say that the 
of art among the people of this country is 
a public advantage, was only to say that which 
is recognized by every one, for persons who had 
arrived to years of maturity could not but be 
struck with the tasteful manner in which the 
fabrics of dress for the daughters and wives of 
the present generation were got up, and how 
favourably they contrasted in an artistic point 
of view with the materials of forty or fifty years 
ago, with their coarse designs. Now one may 
walk through any of our principal streets, and 
see elegance of design, whether in textile fabrics, 
in gold, silver, or bronze, glass or china. The 
dresses of ladies of the present day were, as even 
@ novice might see, distinguished not only by 
the beauty of their texture, but as well by the 
elegance of their design and colour. Nothing 
struck lim more forcibly when im Scotland in 
the autumn than the report made on all sides of 
the wealth of that country, which had been 
developed indirectly by means of this extension 
of art study. Since the ports of France have 
been open to our produce, our manufacturers 
have been able to compete with the French in 
their own markets, not only as regard the ele- 
gance and fineness of texture of their woollen 
goods, but in the beautiful colouring and designs 
with which the fabrics are ornamented. Was 
not this, then, a public good—a benefit to the 
whole kingdom ? 

Wenlock.— The distribution at this school 
of the various prizes awarded by the Depart- 
ment of Art, at the recent examination of 
the Borough of Wenlock Sehool, which has 
its central school at Coalbrookdale, has just 
taken place. The principal residents in the 
Dale, and a large number of friends of the reci- 
pients, were present. The medals and secondary 
rewards, according to the Report, may be classi- 
fied as follows :— 


i 


1862, 1863, 
Local Medals on ae 10 
First Grade Prizes ... a ae 85 
Second Grade Prizes ice ae ll 


Last year four students received their prize 
studentships. The number of students upon the 
registers of the central and branch schools was, 
in 1862, morning class, 25; evening class, 60. 
In 1863, morning class, 18; evening class, 42: 
and in each year the number of children in the 
seven schools in the district, which avail them- 
selves of the services of the master for instruc- 
tion in drawing, is reported as about 1,066. There 
has been an apparent diminution in the number 
of pupils; but this circumstance is attributed to 
temporary and local causes. The money prizes 
offered by the Coalbrookdale Company and 
Messrs. Maw, for competition among the artisan 
students, produced a number of works which 
evidenced great merit, particularly in the class 
of original compositions, in which the competing 
works were excellent, affording promise of ad- 
ditional satisfactory results. Similar prizes are 
again offered by both firms. 








GWYNN AND MYLNE. 
EARLY THOUGHTS ON THE COFFERDAM SYSTEM. 


May I add a few additional facts to my 
“ Biographical Sketch” of John Gwynn, R.A., 
which appeared in your last volume (p. 455), 
and to which reference is politely made in the 
remarks on Mylne last week? I lately turned 
up among my own books a copy of one of the 
little pablications which I had named but had 
not seen; it has proved to be very useful in 
affording information of Gwynn’s early literary 
attempts. It is “The Qualifications and Duty 
of a Surveyor explained. In a Letter to the 
Right Honourable the Earl of ******. In 
which the Essential Accomplishments are parti- 
cularly described and considered. Necessary to 
be perused by all Persons concerned in Building. 
8vo., 1752, price 6d., 28 pages, and without name, 
Followed by “A Second Letter, &c., with some 
further Remarks on their supposed Imperfec- 
tions. Necessary,” &c. 1752, price 6d., 33 pages. 
It contains that story of an intelligent surveyor 
who could not read the blacksmith’s bill, and 
deducted from it more than the charge, which 
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Jose Mac Packe (alias Peacock, in his “OIKIALA,” 
published in 1785, puts forward apparently as 
his own. The following “Tracts, wrote by the 
Author of this Letter,’ are mentioned as for 
sale:—“ An Essay on Harmony as it relates 
chiefly to Situation and Building; price 6d.” 
This is already named by me as published in 
1734. Then follows “The Art of Architecture, 
a poem, in Imitation of Horace’s, Art of Poetry, 
price ls.” This was published, as he states in 
the text of “The Letter,’ in 1742. Then 
succeed, “ An Enquiry after Virtue, a Poem, 
price 1s. ;’ “ Part the Second, being an Appendix 
to the same, price 6d. ;” and lastly, “ Rupert to 
Maria; an Heroic Epistle, with Maria’s genuine 
Answer, price 1s.” The “Essay on Design,” 
published in 1749, is not mentioned. 

This list, from the detail given, is farther of 
interest in the matter, on account of the passage, 
underlined for italics, as of course it is not 
brought forward so prominently in the original, 
in the following rather long extract, which I have 
ventured to append. The words are, “for he 
was till of late of another profession.” This 
was written in 1760, and the above-named pub- 
lications include his productions from 1734, but 
do not elucidate his “ profession,” unless it may be 
presumed that of “surveyor” is simply meant ; 
whereas in 1760 he was putting himself forward 
as an “architect,” by sending in a design for 
Blackfriars Bridge ; and at which period he ap- 
pears only to have been “ known by his drawing 
of the section of St. Paul’s.” Besides this sec- 
tion, I have seen a large plan of that cathedral, 
also bearing the names of Gwynn and Wall; it 
was published June 26th, 1758, in two sheets: 
the dimensions are carefully figured. ‘ 

A few days since, seeing in a catalogue the 
title “ Observations on Bridge-building, and the 
several Plans offered for a New Bridge,” 8vo, 





1760, I became the purchaser of it. No name 
appears, but the word PuBLicus is appended 
to the last page (50), and there are eight more 
of “ postscript,” which, from the wording of the 
first paragraph, intimates that my copy may be 
a second edition. The so-called “letter” is 
“addressed to the Gentlemen of the Committee 
appointed by the Common Council of the City of 
London, for putting in Execution a Scheme of 
building a new Bridge across the Thames, at 
or near Black Friars.”* The writer first gives 
his own notions of what is required, and then 
criticises the eleven designs selected. As this 
pamphlet appears but little known, I offer the 
following remarks as specimens of contemporary 
criticisms, The text shows that the designs by 
Mylne and by Smeaton had elliptic arches, the 
others being all semicircular. This is a point 
which has not been heretofore noticed. Of Cham- 
bers’s design the writer says, “‘ This plan has a 
grand, a lofty, and a magnificent appearance at 
first sight. His thought of making this bridge 
a triumphant one is glorious, and well becoming 
at present the dignity of the English nation ;— 
a beautiful piece of architecture, which stands 
upon the middle arch.” On the whole, however, 
the author does not approve of the design. What 
has become of it? Evidently the decision lay 
between the productions of Gwynn and of Mylne. 
The latter has the longest criticism of the whole 
number; but to copy it would be trespassing too 
much upon your pages, especially as the struc- 
ture itself is so well known. I may, however, 
probably be allowed to complete my “ biographi- 
cal sketch” by an extract of the remarks on the 
design by Gwynn :— 

“ This design at first sight strikes me something like 
looking at a Turkey carpet; where one is pleased with 


© If we remember rightly, Dr. Johnson published a 





the whole because of its variety of colours ; but when our 
attention is taken up with any single part, we are dissatis- 
fied, and wonder how any one could throw away so much 
labour in making these parts, which have no resemblance 
or connexion with what one might expect there. This gen- 
bape ee sont _* none had sarge he of 
jucing a thing striki magnificent, but the man- 
ner in which he has dene 5 renders it a trifling gew-gaw. 
Although there may be a difference in taste, yet I find 
that everybody when the magnificent is procured 
by the simple and the genuine, it pleases universally all 
son nations, Witness the Agyptian, the Greek, the 
n ee Witness, for example, Covent Garden 
Church. Is re anything tawdry there? Are an 
a ag gy ornaments hung on it, to deck it out, whic 
ashion in half a century might find fault with? No; 
that rigid virtue and severity will convey the sublime idea 
to all ages, when fashion will condemn, and time will have 
mutilated everything that looks like candy'd sugar. This 
is treating it in a poetical sense ; but this otherwise inge- 
nious gentleman might have known, if he had received a 
regular education (for he was till of late of another profes- 
sion), that there is a certain circuit of forms in architec- 
ture, produced by the materials of which it is composed, 
from which a man should never deviate, If he had consi- 
dered the connexion and almost sameness of forms produced 
oe Druids, the Mexicans, the Aigyptians, the Greeks, the 
truscans, he would never have deviated so far from stone 
and lime as to borrow a form from the foot of a drinking- 
glass or front of an organ. Yet this is his taste, and of 
that species which commonly last from one birthday to ano- 
ther, The drawing part is very well executed, and for that 
Wah I have been told, he had the helping hand of Mr. 
' who goes partner with him in this venture, There 
= Reeds the two middle piers a group of small 
columns, like organ-pipes, to support either a recess or @ 
clock, form is taken from those of Westminster 
Bridge, which look more like  sentry-box than any 
form aon the squareness of stone. There are no 
more columns till you come to the piers next the shore, 
and those inte late ones are covered by a thing like 
twisted glass, which supports—what are things of vast im- 
portance to the benefit of mankind—a globe or a 
oo ! The groups of columns next the land, 
shorter than the middle ones by the fall of the My 
and no intermediate gradation between, look like dwarfs 
of columns or overgrown banisters. By showing the 
joints of the arch-stones which tend tow the centre of 
the arch, and not the cross ones which make the length of 
the stones also, the arch looks as if it was composed of 
deal boards, or beams lying side by side. In short, the 
whole of the ornaments are of a piece with these exam- 
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pamphlet on this subject,—Ep, 


ples, in illustration of which I lose no more time, 
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The height 28 feet of the great arch from high water, 
and the width 84, might have been a little more, for the 
easy passage of the tide and barges, without giving any 
inconvenience otherways. The height of the arches next 
the land isso much, that the forced earth is 21 feet, 
which upon consideration of what has been said on that 
head in Mr. Dance’s plan, will be found to be a great deal 
more than necessary, as no advant accrue from it. 
All the arches are semi-circular, an¢ the piers in such 
proportion to them, as would render it strong.” 

The writer uses the term “ forced earth” for 
the “made earth” used in making up the road- 
way at each end for access to the bridge. 

I must beg space to quote one more passage, 
relating to the mode of constructing the piers, as 
it is so much to Mr. Dance’s credit, the then 
clerk of the works to the City. “ The manner in 
which he proposes to lay the foundation of the 
piers, he says, is no chimera, because it is an in- 
vention of Vitruvius. It is a lamentable case 
that all the inventions of great men come under 
a disrepute, by being made use of by people less 
knowing. Vitruvius recommends in building a 
mole, to make an enclosure all round, and pump 
the water out, so as to make it dry; and this 
only in such places of the Mediterranean Sea 
where no Puozzvllo earth could be found. Mr. 
Dance might have observed that Vitruvius re- 
commends this in a sea where there is no rise 
and fall of tides. The greatest size that can be 
found for piles is 14 inches square; so that the 
strength of these piles, 47 feet long and 14 inches 
thick, is the most preposterous thing ever pro- 
posed, even although there should be a double 
row, with what he pleases to put between, to 
support a body of water 24 feet deep, in con- 
tinual motion against the sides of this enclosure, 
and having the weight of 8 feet of silth all 
round on the outside of it, He surely would not 
have thought it eligible to be put in execution.” 
Evidently (as we know), “ cofferdams” were not 
then believed in. Further on, in his criticisms 
on Smeaton’s design, he says, “ He proposes to 
build the piers within an enclosure or batter- 
deau, for my sentiments on which you'll be so 
good to turn over to what is said in that respect 
on Mr. Dance’s plan.” And in the postecripts he 
writes, “ That he has proposed to build his piers 
in an im icable method, when he proposes 
to build t upon a dry bottom. For allowing 
him to make his enclosure strong enough to re- 
sist the water on its ontside (which I doubt 


much of), yet the bottom of the river, being a 
gravel, cannot resist the weight of water on it ; 
but by the openness of its texture, will allow the 


water to boil up in the middle of the enclosure. 
When ballast is dug out of the river Thames, 
the barges never shift their place, for the gravel 
comes boiling up in the same place always, as 
they take it away; how much more so would 
water come, if such a weight of it as 30 feet was 
pressing on the outside of the enclosure?” The 
writer of this would be rather astonished at 
what is now done with this principle of con- 
structing foundations in water. 

I am also able to add another bridge to his 
works, through the kind assistance of a friend. 
On the 27th of July, 1769, was laid the first stone 
of the bridge over the river Severn, at Atcham, 
four miles below Shrewsbury, of seven 
arches, of less span and width than the bridge 
also by him at that city. The inscription on 
the stone is given in the New Universal Maga- 


sine for 1814, p. 843, in a b account 
of Viscount (if I remember Hill, one of 
whose ancestors, * Rowlandus mettus,” 


laid the first stone; and it may alse be found in 
Gough’s edition of “ Camden’s Britannia,” fol., 
1789, ii. 417. It appears that the “bridge of 
Terne,” noted by me, and mentioned by many 
authors, ag one of his works, is mot to be so in- 
cluded, Wratr Parwortu. 


—_—_ 
THE CLAIMS OF ART UPON AN AGE 


such pre-eminence. I do not believe that we 
have lacked genius, but simply that it has been 
dispirited by public indifference. Take our 
painters for instance. It was but comparatively 
a few years ago that the greatest of our land- 
scape painters, and he the greatest in that 
branch of art that the world has ever seen— 
I mean, of course, Turner—so grieved at the 
want of public encouragement, ordered his 
greatest picture to be made his winding-sheet. 
That picture is the famous one of Carthage, now 
in the National Gallery. He was happily bullied 
out of his intention by his good-humoured friend 
Sir Francis Chantrey, who wound up a long 
argument with him by saying, “ Well, my boy, 
if you will be buried in that picture, we will 
most certainly have you up again the next morn- 
ing.” The lives of our artists have too often 
been tales of disappointment and sorrow, be- 
cause the hearts of our people have not been 
trained or open to love the arts. If in those 
arts a genius has been born to us, he has been 
like a star without a heaven to shine in; or, at 
any rate, the British public was by no means the 
kind of heaven that would have suited him. 
People like to have their ugliness perpetuated in 
portraits. Portrait painters, bad and good, got 
on equally well: portrait sculptors, bad and 
good, got on equally well ;—pictures which @ro 
generations after were usually consigned to the 
attics or converted into a target; busts which 
two generations after were usually oon to 
the garden wall for a family cock-shy. t for 
works of higher art there was no public sym- 
pathy. It has been only within the last thirty 
years that they have opened their eyes to the 


rmerits of such men as Hilton, Opie, and Etty. 


Our people have not cared for ideal art. Their 
taste in such matters has been for that which 
gave them no trouble to think about—hence our 
most popular artists have been the repre- 
senters of domestic scenes or simple natural 
subjects which told their own story at once, 
like those of Wilkie and Landseer. The works of 
those great men were full of poetry, but it was 
not so much the poetry as the simple facts which 
our people cared for. How could they ?—for it 
had been a sealed letter to them. Then turn 
for a moment to other arts. Take music. We 
have had deep and sweet musicians—we have 
no need to blush for Purcell, Farrant, Crotch, 
Attwood, and Bishop,—but whom had we to com- 
pare with Bach and Beethoven, Mozart and Men- 
delssohn, Spohr and Rossini? Then turn to 
sculpture. Whom have we had except the almost 
unrivalled Flaxman,and in portraiture the equally 
great Chantrey ? In architecture, alas! how few! 
The taste of the times was enough to crush all 
genius. So men miscalled artists and architects 
contented themselves by copying and repeating 
what had been better done centuries before in 
Verona and Venice, Genoa and Rome. No! 
strange it may seem, that in poetry we may 
have excelled all modern nations, while in the 
other arts we had ingloriously lagged behind. 
But I deny our lack of genius in those arts. 
What we have lacked has been the power, the 
intelligence, the refinement, of the public to 
foster or to appreciate them,—and so they died. 
But the scene is changing now, and rapidly. 
Those realities in the romance of sorrow which 
made up the lives of so many men of genius are 
not likely to be repeated. Our people are open- 
ing their eyes and their hearts to the beauty of 
their works. And, what is a good deal to the 
urpose, since we have heard what prices have 
n paid for pictures, they have also lately been 
most decidedly opening their pockets. No, 
hitherto our have had other resolute 
work to do; to conquer our soil, to master our 
waves, and to develop our resources. Time was 
when we were am the most artistic of 
nations. In the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 





OF BUSINESS. 


In the course of the address om this subject, 
delivered by Mr. Gambier Parry, at the recent 
meeting of the Gloucester School of Art, Mr. 
Parry, after s of the fight the English 
had made for position, said,—I do met see why 
we should not eventually excel in art, if only we 
go about it in the right way. Hitherto as regards 
oe we ge a nation of gontradictions. 

or instance, in the genius of poetry, which is 
the very life-blood of the arts, where was there 
ever @ nation more brilli » mere variously 
endowed, than that of Chagcer and § . 
Bhakspeare and Milton, Byron, Tennyson, oon’ 
mg, and every gradation of spirit between the 
spice of old Ben Jonson and the sentimentality 
of Moore? But in other arts we have had no 


turies art schools flourished in many parts of 


| England, and English art was highly prized all 


over the world. Then the tide turned the other 
way, and trouble came at home and abroad, and 
drove us to dull hard work again. We had our 
ups and downs of life. In the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, again, foreign ambassadors reported us 
* blythest, and most 
musical of people.” What now, to go no farther, 
what impression does this rapid sketch of our 
gent, doings produce apn yet Lg-ogs that 
my ion is strong. eel it to be impos- 
sible that this country can have produced such 
genius as in her poets, such genius as in the sister 
arts of Wren, Gainsborough, Hogarth, Flax- 
man—it is impossible, I say, that such men, such 
poets, architects, artists, sculptors, should have 
come of our stock—few in number, but worthy 





to stand with the foremost in the great ranks of 
Christian art—and not feel convinced that there 
does lie beneath the surface of our society @ 
power dormant only until public sympathy 
awaken with it, waiting only for the fostering 
warmth of public care, to come forth into full 
and beautiful and vigorous life. In what nation 
that has ever risen to pre-eminence has not the 
demand brought forth the man? How else 
should we have heard of the genius of Cromwell, 
of Nelson, of Napoleon? Men are often found 
where they are least expected. I am confident 
that there exists a capacity in our people to 
answer all demands. I believe that ambition to 
excel is not always vanity—but that there is m 
all our classes an honourable ambition to excel 
for the very, love of the excellences of what it 
excels in. We have excelled in all else, why 
should we not excel in art? I firmly believe 
that we shall. Whether right or wrong, people’s 
minds are now alive to an idea of taste, and the 
next thing they will be alive to will be an idea 
of beauty. But now you, gentlemen, who, how- 
ever much you are engrossed in the hard busi- 
ness of life, yet have hearts for the social im- 
provement and domestic happinessof your people, 
look at this great subject in still another way. 
Look at the effect which the pressure of compe- 
tition, the universal obligation of hard work, is 
producing, especially in large towns. Men must 
have relaxation and refreshment. They will 
take it in one way if they cannot get it in ano- 


ther. They do not so much need repose as 
change of tion. They will follow the bent 
of their own minds. They have been hard bound 


at work all day; they must have a fling of some 
sort. In the brighter air and brighter soil of 
Sussex and Kent, Surrey and Hampshire, they 
may and do take it out in cricket. But look at 
our large pent-up towns, and the difficulty of any 
good and sufficiently varied relaxation and re- 
freshment for the occasional spare days and long 
evenings of our hard-working classes. You 
gentlemen in this city of Gloucester have well 
and generously gone to work in earnest to pro- 
vide that those spare and long evenings 
shall not be unprofitable. The lecture-room, the 
reading-room, the concert-room, are all going in 
the right direction. But they have by no means 
filled up every need. There is yet another 
quality of mind that you have to provide for— 
one inseparable from our nature: I mean the 
love of beauty. It is inconceivable that the 
whole creation should have been clothed with 
beauty without that all things, every- 
thing, should have endued with that subtle 
quality without meaning, without object. We 
know it, we feel it, but wo cannot grasp it ; it is 
above and beyond our reason, but still it is 
within the scope of even children’s thoughts. It 
fascinates us, we know not why. We judge of 
other qualities in things about us, that one is the 
measure of their h, another the measure 
of their utility,—but of their beauty we can only 


judge that it is the measure of their perfection. 


When I speak thus of beauty I mean no mere 
prettiness, no mere creature of fancy, no mere 
thing of outward show, unimportant, evanescent, 
to which all within is indifferent, and could dis- 
pense with it. Who could wipe off the beauty of 
a humming-bird? Who could pare down the 
beauty of a man, and that he could live? No! 
Beauty is as universal in nature as life itself— 
and for aught we know as important. It is in- 
separable from life. The love of it, the craving 
for it is a healthy appetite. The absence of it, 
whether in mind or matter, is an evidence of 
disorder and degradation. Here there is a 
quality common to us, 

* One touch of mature makes the world akin,” 
Here is something for which library, reading- 
room, lecture-room, has ill provided, if at all. 
There is a blank, I think your school of art 
does fill up that blank. I speak of no senti- 
mentality, but of @ reality which is daily press- 
ing on public attention more and more. I by 
no means wish to art upon stilts. I by no 
means wish to put it on a false position of im- 


sree But I believe it is this —it is the 
which is wanted to trim the balance of our 
national character; to correct its hardness, its 
coarseness, its vulgarity; and to draw out its 
Jimer and not less noble qualities. I look upon 
it as a field which we have left unculti- 
vated. believe that thousands of our work- 
men have been forced into trades unsuited to 
them,—occupations which were repulsive to 


them. The world has dealt harshly with them. 
The idea of a common working man havi 





tastes and talents, definite and refined aptitude, 
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and even genius, hidden beneath his rough 
exterior, has been ignored. His heart has 
yearned for other things. He has felt like a 
race-horse harnessed to do cart-horse duty. He 
has become indolent, depressed, dispirited. His 
temper embittered, his life resourceless, has 
driven him to vice for relief, and then vice has 
driven him into crime. I suspect that this is 
neither an exaggerated nor uncommon picture 
that such a man as I describe, who might have 
been happy in himself and an honour to his 
family, has become an outcast and a criminal. 
The character on which such misfortune as this 
is most apt to fall is that of the genuine artist. 
I know that the artistic spirit is impatient of 
control, impulsive, erratic; that it loathes red- 
tapeism and routine; it hates the unsuggestive 
ledger and the hideous office of regular Anglo- 
-Saxon life. But you can’t put an extinguisher 
on it, you can’t put out its fire, you can’t get 
rid of it. You have got it, and you will have it 
always about you somewhere. You must accept 
it with all its errors, its impulses, its fire, and its 
impatience. The only thing for you to do is to 
employ it. You must put it to its right wheel. 
It will not turn every wheel. The man who 
would blunder your accounts, lose the key of 
your office, and put you into a commercial fever, 
would have done you good and noble work if you 
had only put him to the work for which God 
made and fitted him. Every man in Stafford- 
shire was not born to make tiles and pots; 
every man in Sheffield has not a genius for 
knives ; no. 
geniuses of the arts have arisen from,—that 
Giotto was a common, not an uncommon shep- 
herd boy on the mountains; that our Stanfield 
was a sailor; our Turner the son of a poor 
barber. Conceive if Turner had been forced 
into his father’s trade, just as the sons of 
Egyptian mummy-makers were screwed down 
all their lives to do nothing but make mummies! 
Conceive, I say, our great landscape painter, 
Turner, forced into his father’s trade, to spend 
his life in cutting hair and plaiting pigtails! 
Why his heart would have been in the high- 
lands ; he would have trimmed people’s heads 
like trees, and cut their whiskers into hedgerows! 
Remember, too, what poor Hogarth was; that 
Tintoretto was the son of a dyer, Pallajolo a 
poor apprentice, Andrea del Sarto the son of a 
tailor, and Correggio as poor as a rat. Perhaps, 
after all this you will say, “ Ah! but this is a 
commercial country; we must live by our 
trade,” — 
** Men must work and women must weep,. 
There's little to earn, and many to keep.” 


But I say that your men would work better, and 
your women would weep less, if you only studied 
a little more to put people into their right places, 
and to do the right work; if you would not 
always be forcing a round man into the square 
hole, and your square man into a round hole. 
Look what other nations, equally commercial as 
you, have done. What do you say to Venice, to 
Pisa, to Genoa P—little kingdoms of merchants. 
I know that their political and social life will 
not bear comparison with ours for a moment. 
We have had the experience of the past to mould 
our wisdom to. But see how they turn every 
man to account, how they put him to grind at 
his right wheel. How grandly did their com- 
merce flourish, and how grandly did their arts 
flourish side by side with it! If you admire the 
energy of their trade, admire too, I pray you, 
their cultivation of the higher sentiments, tastes, 
genius of their fellow citizens. They made 
money, they accumulated wealth. What else 
were trade and commerce made for? But see 
how they use this wealth. A public spirit ran 
through the whole community: noble monnu- 
ments, religious foundations, schools, hospitals, 
were their work; they covered their public 
buildings with frescoes and mosaics, to fill the 
eyes and hearts of their children’s children with 
the scenes of their country’s glories ; and they 
strove together to make their cities beautiful. 
Now turn to London. Is there any merit in the 
dulness of its streets? Is there any virtue in 
the poverty of its architecture? Is there any 
piety in ugliness? Out with such Puritanism, 
and do not let us profess as pct that which 
is simply meanness. Let us not blink this fact 
any longer, that people—the commonest, the 
lowest—are open to the deep and noble impres- 
sions of external things: that depressed anc 
sordid minds are capable of elevation by objects 
of beauty: that cheerful streets, bright open 
uares, noble monuments, and graceful arts, do 
content and cheer and animate a people. 


Remember what class the great | 





But there is a nobler spirit rising rapidly | 
among us. We have brought up our people to 
value only what was useful. We see the mistake. 
We see the materialising, brutalizing effect of 
separating the beautiful from the useful. We had 
been going directly counter to the whole order 
and tenor of Creation. We see how God’s works 
are in no single instance useful without being 
beautiful. Yes, beautiful not only in construc- 
tion, beautiful not only in aptitude, but beautiful 
in plain abstract beauty. We are opening our 
eyes to a new and real wisdom—we are offering 
to men and women means of occupation and 
opportunities of expanding what talents they 
possess in an atmosphere and a manner con- 
genial to them. The capacity for artistic pur- 
suits among our people is being developed with 
a rapidity as great as it was unexpected. We 
have always been a people famous for our in- 
genuity. Practical art is but cultivated ingenuity. 
The demand for artist-workmen is increasing 
daily. Buildings are rising in all our principal 
towns demanding skilled hands in all forms of 
design and execution. Our art-manufacturers 
are beginning to compete successfully with those 
of the most artistic nations. Our art-schools 
are turning out accomplished draughtsmen, and 
scattering widely a general knowledge of art- 
principles among hundreds of pupils annually. 
Let this then be our line. We shall be no more 
forcing the race-horse to do cart-horse duty. The 
dock and the counting-house, the labourer, the 
mechanic, and the accountant, will go on still; 
only the artist, who put them all out, will be 
drafted off to do his own and his proper work. 
If then by such means as all these we can supply 
the increasing demand at home and abroad for 
better style and purer design in all our manvfac- 
tures, our woven fabrics, our china, our giass, 
our metal work, we shall have made a great gain 
commercially. If by these means we can im- 
prove our cities, clear them of the eyesores of 
modern vulgarity, and erect monuments more 
worthy of our times, we shall have gained in the 
cheerfulness of our people, our own self-respect, 
and in the honour of our neighbours. If by 
these means we can supply fresh opportunities 
of employment, fresh occasions of enjoyment, 
fresh outlets for the various talents of our mixed 
race, I think then, ladies and gentlemen, that we 
have founded a claim for art “upon an age of 
business ”—and I trust that we shall make it 
with success. 








“ TATTERSALL’S.”—THE NEW BUILDINGS, 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 


Tus arena, with its several buildings, is now 
in a sufficiently advanced state to show the 
general design of the architect, and give a defi- 
nite notion of the extensive arrangements which 
are being made for the increased accommodation 
and comfort of the Jockey Club, its subscribers, 
and the general public. The plot of ground upon 
which it stands is nearly two acres in extent. 
It is approached from the east by Knightsbridge- 
green; and the facade consists of two square 
wing-blocks of yellow brick, with stone dress- 
ings, pierced with six windows each, and sur- 
mounted by a stone parapet with ball terminals. 
These blocks are divided by a pedimented gate- | 
way, carved, and two side entrances, The left- | 
hand block is dedicated to the subscribers ; the 
right to the secretary's offices, business de- 

ments, harness-rooms, and the private 
dwelling of the superintendents. Although this 
entrance presents a°comparatively narrow face, 
the space within gradually enlarges to a depth 
of 300 feet, until it increases to more than 
double the width of the fagade. The sub- 
scription-room is approached by a side foot 
entrance, railed off from the centre road so 
as to preserve to its frequenters the utmost 
privacy. It is entered by lofty double mahogany 
doors ; is 60 feet long by 30 feet in width ; while 
a clear height of 26 feet 6 inches is obtained. It 
is lighted by day by two large domes, 18 feet 
high, covered with lunette lights, each formed 
of one large piece of glass. A third dome is in 
the centre of the ceiling, in which an enormous 
sun-burner is placed to illuminate the whole by 
night. The principle, which is that of Messrs. 
Forrest “& Son, of Fetter-lane, is peculiar; by 
a duplex arrangement, the whole of the ceil- 
ing being lighted and not thrown iato shadow, 
or half tint, as by most of the ordinary means, 
+hese domes are bordered by a guwilloche pattern, 
and will be enriched with coloured devices. The 
walls are divided with the same quilloche border, 
and will probably receive painted decoration. 
The floor is to be paved in a geometric pattern, | 





with ornamental tiles, as a repeat, and in har- 
mony with the decorations of the ceiling. A 
raised dais, about 6 inches in height, surrounds 
this room, and is skirted or edged with marble, 
the pattern of the external tile design carried out 
upon the dais being repeated, as a border to com- 
plete the whole of the floor. Upon this daizg 
seats will be placed. Under each of the two ex- 
treme domes, a large octagon slab of marble will 
support the desks appropriated to the recording 
of wagers, the writing of letters, despatches, 
&c. At the south-west corner is another set 
of folding-doors which lead into an area of about 
70 feet by 40 feet, for open-air betting, some- 
what similar to the present “lawn,” but paved, 
in this case, and provided with many conveni- 
ences, and amongst the latter will be the tele- 
graph-office. The room is warmed by two open 
stoves, lined with Minton’s tiles, and surrounded 
by appropriate chimney-pieces, from the marble- 
works of Warwick House, Regent-street, and 
surmounted by pier-glasses. 

The central entrance leads onwards through 
a tall iron gateway, over a granite tramroad, 
for heavy traffic, into the principal public 
yard, 108 feet long by 60 feet wide, for sales 
by auction. In the centre of this area will 
be found the old and familiar Temple of the 
other premises, at Hyde Park-corner, with its 
Fox, and the bust of George the Fourth, when 
young, at the top,and in the north-west corner the 
pulpit of the auctioneer. The whole of this yard 
is covered by a roof of Hartley’s Patent Glass, 
150 feet in length, 102 feet in breadth, and 
60 feet high. It is supported on iron girders, 
and constructed to admit or exclude at pleasure 
the external air, and thus obtain the greatest 
amount of ventilation. Surrounding and open- 
ing into this enclosure are some of the stalls and 
loose boxes. Behind the north and west portions 
of this inner row of stalls, is a wide roadway, 
upon the sides of which, entirely free, are loose 
boxes, some of them for entire horses, and mares 
with their foals: the dimensions of these are 
12 feet by 14 feet. These are lighted by a 
ventilating louvre top, to which all foul air 
is at once carried without retardation by 
the form of the sloping roof. The doors are 
likewise provided with the means of additional 
light and ventilation. All the divisions of the 
stalls are boarded up to 5 feet 6 inches in height 
with elm planking, and have iron cappings. A 
system of trapping the drains, rendering each 
raat Rg | its fellow, is likewise observable 
in these divisions. We need not add that there 
are numerous corn-rooms, hay-lofts, washing de- 
partments, gas and water to each stall, &c. ; but we 
may not pass the manure-pits without saying they 
are arched over, and that effluvium is carried aloft 
by shafts. Nor should we omit to state that above 
theinner square of stables, and equally beneath the 
protection of the glass roof, is a gallery running 
the entire length of the oblong square, for the 
repository of carriages. Under a portion of this 
gallery the tramway terminates in a turn-table, 
upon which the carriages rest, and are raised 
and lowered upon it to or from the upper lever 
by Easton & Amos’s hydraulic apparatus, which 
is set in motion by simply turning a tap, the 
machinery being similar in principle to that now 
used at the monster hotels. Mr. Charles Free- 
man, of Lincoln’s-inn, is the architect; and 


| Messrs. Holland & Hannen are the builders; the 


clerk of the works being Mr. B. Pyle. 








ADOPTION OF THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
ACT AT BOWDON. 


On Saturday afternoon, a meeting of the rate- 
payers and owners of property in the township 
of Bowdon was held, to take into consideration a 
resolution for the adoption of the Local Govern- 
ment Act; the Rev. W. Pollock, the vicar, in the 
chair. 

The chairman said, that in the event of the 
Act being adopted, and being found to work in 
an unsatisfactory manner, they had the power of 
getting rid of it in the same way that they 
adopted it. He moved the adoption of the 
Local Government Act, 1858. 

Mr. W. E. Lycett said he would briefly explain 
that the clauses of the Act embraced all powers 
necessary for the good government of a town, 
but the only clauses it was imperative on them 
to adopt were those connected with the health 
of the inhabitants. They were required to drain 
and sewer the township ; but all the other clauses 
were merely of a permissive character. Some 
parts of the township were strictly agricultural, 
and others partook of the nature of a town. 
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The closely inhabited parts were in greater need 
of a complete system of sewerage and drainage 
than the agricultural portion. 

Mr. Alderman Neild said the drainage of the 
township was in a truly horrible state. There 
was not one man in twenty in the township who 
was aware of the danger in which he lived owing 
to the want of drainage, and it was their duty 
as Christian men to join to obtain the Act which, 
if the right men were selected to carry out its 
provisions, would prove a blessing to the town- 
ship. 

On the motion being put, it was carried by a 
majority of 47 to 36. The minority was composed 
principally of women and labourers. 





THE DESTITUTE HOUSELESS POOR IN 
THE METROPOLIS. 


Tuts is a subject on which we have more than 
once treated of late; and we are glad to note | 
that the Central Poor-Law Board has taken it | 
up. A minute on the subject has just been 
issued, in which the Board say :— 

“The Poor-Law Board have recently obtained 
from the several metropolitan unions and parishes | 
returns showing the extent of accommodation | 
provided for destitute vagrants and wayfarers, 
and the numbers who either received, or who 
were refused, a night’s lodging during the first 
week of each of the months of January, March, 
May, and August, 1863. 

It appears from those returns that, in the | 
aggregate, accommodation is provided in the | 
several metropolitan workhouses for 997 such 
persons. 

But the accommodation is very unequally dis- 
tributed. 

It is unnecessary to remark that to provide 
lodging for every applicant indiscriminately in 
this vast metropolis would encourage vagrancy 
and imposture of the worst description, and per- 
petuate all those evils which were pointed out 
by the Board in their minute of the 4th of 
August, 1848. 

But the obligation upon the guardians and 
their officers to afford the requisite relief to all 
really destitute applicants is, nevertheless, im- 
perative, and cannot be evaded. 

The next consideration, therefore, which arises 
is with respect to the manner in which relief can 
be provided with the least liability to abuse. 

In every union, or parish not comprised in a 
union, there should be, either in the workhouse 
or elsewhere, proper and sufficient wards, accord- 
ing to the special circumstances of the locality, 
for destitute wayfarers and wanderers; and 
means, such as the law contemplates and the 
Poor-Law Board have frequently suggested, 
should be provided, with the view of testing the 
real condition of each applicant. 

In unions and parishes where the existing 
wards and workhouse accommodation may be 
insufficient, the Board consider that it is the 
duty of the guardians to make such further 
arrangements, whether permanent or temporary, 
as will insure for every wanderer and wayfarer 
actually destitute, and applying there for food 
and shelter, sufficient protection and relief for 
the night. 

The Board have decided that the master of 
a workhouse within the metropolitan district 
may properly admit, under the above regula- 
tions, any person who may be brought there by 
a police-constable, and described as having been 
found abroad in a state of destitution, the pre- 
sumption being that the applicant has been 
guilty of no offence that would authorise his 
detention in custody. 

It is the duty of the relieving-officer also, in 
every case of sudden or urgent necessity, to re- 
lieve every destitute applicant, either by offering 


Under the existing law, if properly and judi- 
ciously applied, sufficient arrangement may be 
made for affording relief to every destitute 
person without incurring the risk of encouraging 
Vv Ps 

Wis abe, which enters into other details as 
to the respective duties of the masters, matrons, 
and porters of workhouses, concludes with a hope 
that these officers will give practical effect to 
the minute, which is signed C. P. Villiers, 








admission to the workhouse, or providing, so far 
as practicable, all such necessaries as may be 
actually requisite, without reference to the time 
of application or to the place where the pauper 
has last slept. 

The Board are desirous of impressing upon 
Boards of Guardians the importance of fn 
special directions to the master and matron of 
workhouses, and also to the porter, that when- 
ever the workhouse or vagrant wards are full, 
they should be extremely careful to inform all 
applicants for admission of the residence of the 
relieving-officer, in order that the requisite relief 
may be supplied by him. 

Printed tickets with the name and residence 
of the relieving-officer should be provided and 
delivered in such cases by the master, matron, 
or porter, to every applicant. 


President. 





LONDON COW-HOUSES. 


A MEETING convened by the London Cow-keep- 
ers Association has lately been held, to protest 
against the refusal of licenses for cow-sheds. 

It is very unwillingly that we oppose a class 
of respectable tradesmen; but the public health 
is of greater importance than the interests 
of a small section of the community; and each 
month’s experience shows that the keeping of 
cows in dense populations is injurious to health 
and unwholesome for the animals. Moreover, 
we believe that the removal of the cows to the 
open country will be found eventually to be of 
advantage to the proprietors, and that those 
who are so violent in their opposition will in 
the end be as well satisfied as the undertakers 
now are with extramural burial, and those con- 
nected with offensive trades with the removal of 
their quarters. We hope that the magistrates 
will continue to resist firmly the licensing of 
cow-sheds in London as much as possible; and 
we would urge the cow-keepers, instead of offer- 
ing opposition, to consider how they can with 
most advantage conform to the necessities of 
changed conditions, and the peculiarities of the 
metropolitan population. 





REPAIR OF LONDON SEWERS. 


At the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, on the 1st inst., the engineer, after re- 
porting the satisfactory progress of the Main 
Drainage works, presented a report on the works 
necessary to put all the existing main sewers in 
efficient working condition, with the estimated 
cost. He said that the main sewers should 
be rendered more efficient, and that the total 
estimated cost of the necessary works amounted 
to 800,0001. There are 165 miles of main sewers, 
of which’ 105 miles are on the north side, and 
60 miles on the south side of the Thames. About 
one-fifth of the number are open sewers, and 
portions of the covered sewers are defective and 
require extensive re-construction. It will not be 





necessary to do a portion of the work for some | 
years to come, but the works which should be | 
immediately executed would cost 270,0001. As_ 
it is probable that the metropolitan area will be | 
extended by the erection of additional houses, | 
the engineer su that the entire sum of) 
800,0001. should not be raised at once, because | 
hereafter there would probably be a greater num- 
ber of buildings chargeable with the expense. | 
He, therefore, proposed that they should raise | 
year by year the sums required to carry on the 
works. 








CURIOUS DISCOVERY IN GLOUCESTER. 


Ir may not be generally known, or it may 
possibly be forgotten, that in the olden time 
county families often came into their principal 
city or town for some of the winter months, 
where they had their lar town houses ; and 
those who had not, bestowed themselves in lodg- 
ings. A visit to the metropolis was then a much 
more serious business than it is now-a-days. 
Folks were then content with the amusements 
the city afforded them : the theatres, the assem- 
blies, parties, &c., were a sufficient attraction; 
consequently many fine old mansions will be 
found in our principal towns, now devoted to 
very different purposes from what they were origi- 
nally built for. One of these abodes, the town 
house of the Guises, a mansion of about Queen 
Anne’s period, has of late been occupied as a 
school of art; and in making some alterations 
for this purpose the architect observed an unusual 
and, as it seemed to him, a needless projection 
of panelling in a small sitting-room, always 
called “ Pope’s room.”’ He made up his mind to 
remove this projection, and in doing so brought 
to light a fine portrait of Pope. This led him to 
suspect that the opposite side might also contain 
some treasure, and on taking it down a painting 
was revealed, since said to be the “ Temptation,” 


Frangois Premier is holding up a string of pearls 
to a woman, who appears to be resisting his 
entreaties and tempting offer. It is described to 
us as a remarkably fine painting. ; 

Pope was a frequent visitor in Gloucestershire 
and the neighbouring county of Hereford. His 
well-known lines to the “ Man of Ross” were 
written during his sojourn in the neighbourhood. 
In Gloucestershire he was a guest of the family 
of the Guises, who had a seat, Highnham Court, 
not far from the city; another, called Rend- 
combe, in the same county; and the house in 
Gloucester alluded to. He was also a not infre- 
quent visitor at the Bathursts’, Lydney Park, 
near Cirencester. 

Why these pictures were “walled up” one 
cannot form any reasonable conjecture: there 
were no public troubles in Gloucester at that 
time. Are we justified in attributing their 
concealment to some anticipated family dispute 
respecting them, which might have been avoided, 
perhaps, by thus shutting them out from the 
world ? Fortunately they were in a dry place, 
on each side of a fire-place, and have received no 
injury from their long imprisonment. 

The pictures are now in the possession of Mr. 
Baylis, Thames Bank, Fulham. 








TRACTION ENGINES. 


Tae late visitor to the Kensington Museum 
of Patents will have scarcely failed to observe 
the famous Wylam Colliery engine, “ Puffing 
Billy,” one of the first locomotives ever made. 
Appropriately appended to this remarkable relic 
is an ancient document, the perusal of which 
will show it to be the written opinion of an emi- 
nent barrister of bygone times,’ that locomo- 
tive engines could be indicted as a nuisance, 
from their noise being a cause of disturbance to 
grazing cattle. A modern improvement in land- 
transit, of only secondary importance to that of 
the use of the locomotive on the rail, is the em- 
ployment of the traction engine on common roads. 
The introduction of these engines has tomeet simi- 
lar obstacles to those encountered by railways 
during the first decades of this century. “Traction 
engines frighten cattle, — traction engines de- 
stroy the roads,—traction engines take up too 
much room in the roadways.” Similar are the 
cuckoo cries against every innovation. Trains 
moving at the rate of fifty miles an hour often 
runparallel to long lengths of road; thrashing- 
machines, that have been commonly used for 
the last fifteen years, take up more room than 
a traction-engine; the hoofs of horses injure 
roads to a greater extent than the wheels of 
carriages. We noticed that a special meeting 
of the waywardens of the Faversham Highway 
Board was held on the 28th of December, 
for the purpose of considering a resolution to 
the effect that in the opinion of the Board 
the use of locomotives on the public highways 
is dangerous and inconvenient to the public; 
and therefore that an application be made to the 
Home Secretary, under the powers of the 24th 
and 25th of Victoria, cap. 70, to prohibit the use 
of all kinds of locomotives on any highway what- 
ever within the district. On a division, we are 
glad to say, only two hands were held up for the 
prohibition, and more than fifty against it. 

According to a careful estimate, the cost of 
removing twelve tons of material a distance of 
ten miles gives a difference of 11. 8s. 8d. in 
favour of steam as compared with horses. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Lutterworth (Leicestershire).—Misterton Church 
has been restored and re-opened for divine ser- 
vice. The cost of restoration—about 2,5001.— 
has been (with the exception of donations from 
the churchwardens, Messrs. W. Daniels & Henry 
Bond, of 50l. each) borne by the Rev. G. H. 
Franks, the rector. The pews which were of 
old form, with the pulpit, desk, and other fittings, 
have been removed and given place to others of 
a@ more modern character, embellished with 
tracery and carving of a great diversity of pat- 
tern, uniform, and in the style of the old ends, 
a number of which have been restored and re- 
placed. The seats are open. The pulpit and 
desk, like the seats, are of oak, carved, and 
placed on either side of the chancel. The floor 
of the latter is paved with tesselated pavement, 
especially within the altar, which consists of 
alabaster and stone. The inner part of the 
south aisle, with the east end of the nave, has 








by Guido. A man in a rich dress of the time of 


been rebuilt: the chancel arch is new. The 
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brick buttresses on north side and part of north 
aisle have been removed, and others raised to 
correspond with those on the south side. The 
roofs are boarded, stained, and oiled, and covered 
with mulled lead throughout. The plastering 
and masonry of the exterior have been reno- 
vated. The soil to the depth of 3 feet around 
the lower base of the structure has been re- 
moved. The porch has been restored and sup- 
plied with a pair of gates. The lower part of 
the south door consists of panels in imitation of 
folding drapery, whilst the upper parts are filled 
with tracery and carving. The font, standing in 
the middle aisle, near the tower, is surmounted 
by a cover of polished brass. A new organ, by 
Mesars. Bates & Son, has been erected and placed 
on the right side of the pulpit. A warming 
apparatus has been added, the pipes of which 
are under the floor and covered with an orna- 
mental grating designed by the architect, Mr. 
W. Smith, of London. The whole of the con- 
tracts were taken by Mr. J. Law, builder, Lut- 
terworth. 


means of corons, painted biue, and the pro- | as well as the ringing-loft which stood behind 
minent parts set off in ‘gold. The cost of the the organ in the tower. The tower arch is now 
building has been defrayed by public subscrip- |seen in its entire proportions, and a pointed 
tion, aided by the result of a bazaar held in| window in the tower, after long obstruction, has 
Birkenhead Park, which produced over 1,0001. once more been recovered to view. The stone- 
The building will accommodate 850 persons ; all| work of this window has been renewed. The 
the sittings on the ground-floor free. Mr. Walter | interior of the tower, besides being entirely re- 
Scott, of Liverpool, and Birkenhead, was the | stored, has been groined with stone, and the 
architect, and Mr. John Hogarth, of Rock Ferry, | window has been filled with stained glass. The 
the general contractor. The gas fittings were | subject depicted is the Ascension. The design 
done by the local commissioners, and the warm-| was by Mr. H. Clutton, London; and the glass 
ing arrangements by Mr. W. Bennett, of Liver- | was executed by Mr. O'Connor. 
pool. | Carlton-in-Snaith (Yorkshire).—Thenew church 
Evershot.—The chancel and organ-chamber of | and burial-ground here have been consecrated. 
Evershot Church have been consecrated, at the | Mr. Atkinson, of York, was the architect of the 
cost, principally, of Lord Ilchester, Mrs. W.| church; and Mr. Elliott, of Goole, the builder. 
Jennings, and Mr. A. Martin. The chancel has The edifice occupies an elevated site, and its spire 
now been made to accord with the other portions | affords a landmark for miles over the flat sur- 
of the church. The work was done under the | rounding country. The east window has four 
superintendence of Mr. Shout, architect, Dor- | lights, and represents Christ bearing the Cross, 
chester. Mr. Dendle, of Barnstaple, was the| His Crucifixion, Resurrection, and Ascension. 


contractor. A stained-glass window for the 
eastern end of the chancel is being executed by 





This window was done by Mr. Wailes, of New- 
| castle. On the south side of the chancel is 


Birkenhead. — St. Paul’s Working Men’s| Mr. Hardman, of Birmingham. The chancel is | another stained glass window put in as a memo- 
Church, Birkenhead, erected on the site of the| built of Forest marble, contributed from the | rial to the Hon. Agnes Stapleton, by her brother, 
schools which formerly stood in Argyle-street, at | quarries of Lord Ilchester, at Holt, and the dress-| Lord Beaumont. It is a simple figure of St. 
the corner of Market-street, has been consecrated | ings are of Hambill. The walls in the interior | Agnes. All the other windows have stained glass 


by the bishop of the diocese. The edifice has 
been named from the circumstance that a ser- 


vice for working men was for a considerable time | 


conducted in the schools, and the sittings on the 
ground floor of the new building having been 
appropriated to the working classes free of 
charge. The site, which cost about 800l., was 
presented by Mr. Thomas Brassey, who has also 
given an endowment of 1,0001. towards the in- 
cumbent’s stipend, as well as paid for a parson- 
age house at Clifton, which is equal to another 
1,0001. The edifice occupies the north-west cor- 
ner of Argyle and Market streets. The site of 
the church is quadrangular ; and as the land was 
so costly, the building comes close to the parapet. 
Architectural effect has been obtained by recess- 
ing the walls to a considerable height from the 
ground, and by the arrangement of the roofs and 
tower, which present a broken outline. The 
plan of the church consists of a nave with one 
aisle terminating in an engaged tower. The 
basement consists of two large apartments, suited 
for Sunday or day schools or public meetings, 
and by being raised several feet above the level 
of the adjoining footways uninterrupted light is 
obtained. The interior of the church, which is 
treated in the style prevailing during the course 
of the fourteenth century, is simple. The front 
to Argyle-street consists of the gable of then ave, 
in which are three double-light windows under a 
deeply worked arch and drip mould, over which 
is a large wheel window, worked in a pattern of 


the hexalpha or two inverted triangles. Each | 


spandrel formed by the triangles is again finished 
with quatrefoils. The gable itself terminates in 
a large stone cross. The ends of the gables 
where they join the gutters terminate in carved 
gurgoyles. The tower forms the angle of the two 
streets. It is slightly removed from the north 
wall of the nave, and terminates in a pyramidal 
roof, with a vane of metal work on the top, 
springing from a group of four lucarnes filled 
with louvres, over the bell-room. The total 
height from the footpath to the summit of the 
tower is about 72 feet. The elevation towards 
Market-street consists of a large centre gable 
and a minor gable on either side of it, and filled 
in with recessed foliated and cusped windows. 
The underside of the gallery, which runs along 
the side to Market-street, is lighted by ten 
cusped openings. The aisle is divided from the 
nave by four pointed arches, carried on iron 
pillars, with wrought-iron foliated capitals : these 
pillars also support the gallery. The commu- 
nion is at the east end, opposite the entrance 
from Argyle-street, behind which is a reredos of 
carved timber, and above it the organ-loft, with 
a projecting gallery of timber supported on 
carved brackets. The opening for the organ is 
an arch in the east wall, supported by stone 
pillars, with moulded bases and caps. The organ 
itself has no case, but shows the pipes, illumi- 
nated in colours. The benches are open. The 
pulpit and reading-desk are, like the other 
fittings, of deal, stained and varnished. The 
roofs are open-timbered and plastered between 
the rafters, the woodwork being finished in stain, 
as the other portions. The altar-rail is of oak, 
and supported on floriated standards. The 
vestry is at the south-east angle, under the 
organ-loft, and fitted up with all the usual re- 
quirements. The church, having a lofty base- 
ment story throughout, will be dry, and in winter 
will be artificially warmed. The lighting is by 


| chancel. 





are lined with Ham-stone ashlars. The carvings 
in stone were by Mr. Grassby, of Powerstock. 
Scaldwell (Norvthants).—The parish church has 
been restored and re-opened. The architect 
employed was Mr. Slater; and the builder, Mr. 
W. Parker, of Thrapston. The work has been 
done under the superintendence of Mr. Thomp- 
| son, the clerk of the works, under whose super- 
} vison the church at Kingsthorpe has recently 
| been restored. When pulling down the chancel 
| south wall portions of an old sedilia were found. 
| The north aisle has been extended westward, and 
a new chancel south aisle has been built. There is 
a new arch in the south wall of the chancel, with 
| the sedilia just mentioned and a piscina. There 
is a new arch opening into the south aisle. The 
old plastering has been hacked off the walls, and 
theold masonry has been scraped and cleaned. The 
jambs of the chancel arch are new, and the arches 
between the north aisle and the north chapel are 
also new. The plastering has been removed from 
the ceiling of the nave, the north aisle and north 
| chapel, and the timbers have been covered with 
deal, and formed into panels, and stained and 
varnished. The roofs of the south aisle and 
chapel are new. The scats are chairs, made with 
a rest for the hats to be placed on under the 
chair, and a rest at the back of each chair for 


the prayer-books and hymn-books of the persons | 
sitting behind in the next row. A kneeling) 


cushion is also suspended on a hook behind each 
chair. 
| Sutton-on-the-Hill.— The restoration of the 
| church here, dedicated to St. Michael, having 
| been completed, the edifice has been re-opened 
| by the Bishop of Lichfield. With the exception 
'of the chancel the whole has been entirely re- 
built. It now consists of nave, north aisle, also 


provided. The principal entrance is on the north 
side, through a porch, facing a small avenue of 


| very old yew trees, leading from the road through 


| the church. The tower and spire together rise 
| to the height of 105 feet, being 25 feet higher 
| than the old one. The seats are open benches. 
The timber and boarding of the roofs, as well as 
| the woodwork throughout, are stained and 
| varnished. The pulpit, reading-desk, and re- 
| redos are all worked in Derbyshire alabaster. The 
east window is filled with stained glass, by 
Messrs. Hardman, of Birmingham. The chancel 
floor is laid with Minton’s encaustic tiles—the 
remainder of the church with blue and white 
tiles. The building is warmed by one of Gurney’s 
patent stoves. The style of the church is Early 
Decorated Gothic. ‘The works have been carried 
out by Messrs. W. H. & J. Slater, builders, from 
designs and under the direction of Messrs. Giles 
& Brookhouse, of Derby, architects. 
Birkenhead.—St. Paul’s Church, Birkenhead, 
has been consecrated. The church is built on 
land situate at the corner of Argyle-street and 
Market-street, purchased by Mr. Brassey, at a 
cost of about 8001., and presented by him to the 
working men of Birkenhead: hence it bears the 
name of St. Paul’s Working-man’s Church. Mr. 
Brassey also gave 1,000/. as an endowment, in 
addition to purchasing a house in Clifton-park, 
valued at another 1,0001. as a residence for the 
incumbent, 
Malpas (Cheshire).— The Parish Church of 
Malpas has just undergone some improvement. 
The gallery at its west end has been swept away, 





|borders. The font is carved in stone, and was 
| the gift of the late Miss Stapleton. The organ 
|was provided by Messrs. Foster & Andrews, of 
| Hull. It is placed in the north aisle of the 
| church, and is enclosed in a case the front pipes 
| of which are coloured blue and gold. The greater 
| portion of the works are built in a recess in the 
| wall.. The total cost of the church, including 
| everything, is about 4,000I., and is defrayed by 
Lady Beaumont. This includes the organ, which 
cost 1701. 
| Halesworth.—The restoration and enlargement 
| of this church have been completed. The whole 
of the north side of the church, which was en- 
larged during the time that the late Archbishop 
| Whately was rector of the parish, has been en- 
| tirely pulled down and rebuilt ; and a portion of 
the churchyard at the east end of the old chapel 
| being inclosed within the walls, an entirely new 
| north aisle has thus been formed, and additional 
| Sittings obtained. The architectural design is in 
| unison with the other parts of the church. The 
new roof, of open wood work, is of foreign timber 
| stained, and rests on carved spandrels. These 
| improvements and additions have been made by 
the voluntary contributions of the parishioners 
and other personal friends of the late Mr. Andrew 
Johnston, as a memorial to him. The roof of 
the north aisle being sadly out of repair, and 
reported by the architect to be in a very dan- 
| gerous state, a sum of money was voted by the 
| parish for its reparation. A new roof has also 
' been raised over this part as well as the porch. 
The entire work, with the exception of the glaz- 
| ing of the windows (which is the gift of the late 
| rector, the Ven. Archdeacon Hankinson), has 
| been performed by tradesmen in the town, the 


| bricklayer’s work by Mr. 8S. Howard; the car- 


| organ chamber, and vestry, with access from the | penter’s by Mr. J. Smith; the masonry by Mr. 
Two hundred and thirty sittings are| R. Balls. The architects were Messrs. Francis, 


of London. 








DISSENTING CHURCH - BUILDING NEWS. 


Kensington. — The new Wesleyan chapel, 
erected at Warwick-gardens, Kensington, has 
been opened for divine service. The building 
is in the Geometric ‘style, faced in red brick, 
with dressings of Bath stone, and is from 
the designs of Messrs. Lockwood & Mawson, of 
London and Bradford. The west or principal 
front has a slated spire at the angle, rising to a 
height of 120 feet. The principal entrance to 
the chapel is in the centre of the facade, and 
consists of a double pointed doorway enclosed in 
a triangular head, and enriched by pierced 
tracery and surmounted by a finial. Above the 
doorway a large five-light window, with traceried 
head, forms externally, as well as internally, the 
principal feature in the design. The gable is 
surmounted and supported at the opposite ex- 
tremity by carved pinnacles and gilded metal 
terminals, the side elevations being broken up 
by windows and buttresses to correspond. 

entrances to the galleries are also 
introduced into this fagade. Internally the 
chapel is divided by two rows of pillars into 
nave and side aisles, the central portion being 
of considerable height, and steeper in pitch than 
the side aisles. The roof is of open framed 
timber work, and, along with the galleries and 
pew-framing, is stained and varnished. The 
galleries ran round three sides of the chapel, 





within the line of the pillars. Behind the pulpit 
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is a recess for the organ, decorated by a 
moulded arch, springing from slender stone 
shafts, with carved capitals and corbels. Accom- 
modation is provided for about 1,000 persons. 


A semi-basement story, with open areas on both | 


sides, is planned beneath the body of the chapel, 
wherein are provided schools and class-rooms, 
and a residence for the chapel-keeper. The 
warming of the chapel and schools has been 
executed by Messrs. Stuart & Smith, of Sheffield. 
The building contract has been carried out by 





Mr. N. Simmonds, of London. Mr. Dilwerth acted 
as clerk of the works. The total cost of the 
chapel and schools, exclusive of the site, but 
including the spire and boundary-walls, not 
arranged for in the original contract, has been 
about 4,5001. 

Bilston.—The foundation-stone of a new Con- 
gregational chapel at Bilston has been laid. The 
new chapel is being erected on the site of a 
former one, the removal of which was necessi- 
tated by its dilapidated condition. It will be in 
the Byzantine style, faced externally with red 
brick, with bands and dressings of Hollington 
stone. It will contain accommodation for about 
600 adults, and will have a lecture-room, 52 feet 
by 37 feet, in the basement. The cost of the 
entire building will be about 1,1501, The archi- 
tect is Mr. Bidlake, of Wolverhampton; and the 
builder, Mr. Hickman, of Bilston. 

Selby.—The new organ for the Wesleyan 
chapel, Selby, has been inaugurated. The instru- 
ment isinclosed in a case of Grecian design,having | 
semicircular towers, with a centre supported by | 
Corinthian columns with carved capitals, and | 
painted cream-colour and gold. In this organ a | 
new system of applying iron rollers to the finger | 
movements is introduced. 

Leek (Staffordshire).—The new Congregational 
church and schools, which stand at the junction | 
of Derby-street and Russell,;street, have been 
formally opened. The style is Decorated Gothic. 
The materials used in the erection are Ladder- 
edge, Hollington, and Bank House stone. The 
Derby-street elevation comprises a tower and 
spire (120 feet high) on the one side, and a porch 
on the other, forming the entrance to the church. 
A principal feature in this elevation is a large 
five-light window, filled with tracery in the head. 
This window is glazed in geometric patterns of 
stained glass, in lead quarries, by Mr. Wailes, of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The other windows of | 
the church are also by Mr. Wailes, but have 
stained borders only, excepting the tracery, 
which is filled with stained glass in geometric 
patterns. There are several other windows of 
minor interest. The side elevations are divided 
by buttresses into six bays, with a two-light 
traceried window in each. Under these, in 
what may be called the basement, are three-light 
windows, with tracery, lighting the school-room 
under the church. The floor of the church is 





raised about 4 feet 6 inches above the Derby- | 
street level, and this, with the inclination or | 


declivity of Russell-street, has enabled the archi- | 
tect to obtain a well-lighted room beneath the | 
church, 12 feet 6 inches high in the clear, en- | 
tered by a trifling descent from the street level | 
at the lower end of the building. This room is | 
intended for a boys’ Sunday-school and a general | 
assembly-room, and will accommodate 500 or | 
600 persons. The porch and tower entrances | 
have been brought nearly to the line of the 
street, and to avoid the inconvenience of enter- 
ing the church direct from the street, the en- 
trances are planned laterally from an open area 
between the porch and tower. A corridor and 
lobby, with panelled and glazed screen, with 
tracery, separate the church and entrances. The 
entire length of the church, within the walls, is 
72 feet, and the width 34 feet ; but, including an 
apse for organ and choir, the entire interior 
length is 85 feet. The apse is separated from 
the chnrch by a high pointed and moulded arch, 
springing from carved stone corbels with shafts ; 
and the ceiling is groined, with moulded ribs and 
arches, springing from moulded corbels. The 
hammer-beam roof of the church, the curved 
ribs of which, with tracery on the under-side, 
spring from moulded and carved stone corbels, 
covers the entire width in one span, and the 
spandrels of the same are filled with perforated 
tracery. The ceiling, slightly curvilinear in 
form, is brought down to the level of an elevated 
straining-beam, and is formed into panels by 
moulded ribs. The principal constructive tim- 
bers of the roof are exposed, and the ironwork is 
painted in colours. A moulded stringcourse runs 
round the walls in the interior, The pulpit, 
which is of oak, with carved enrichments and 
traceried panels, stands on one side of the choir- 


opening. In the apse will be placed a new 
organ, designed in keeping with the style of the 
church, The whole of the benches are open, of 
uniform character. The walls all round at the 
ends of the seats, are cased with deal, finished 
above the top of the seats with perforated 
tracery. A gallery, at one end of the church 
only, is approached by a stone staircase in the 
tower, but the general arrangements are such as 
to admit of side galleries, if required. At the 
rear of, and attached to the church, is the girls’ 
school building, comprising, on the ground-floor, 
corridor, class-rooms, and Sunday infant-school ; 
and, on the upper floor, a girls’ school, extend- 
ing over the whole. Between the schools and 
the church, over the turret stairs to the apse, is 
a spire, 66 feet high, with ornamental iron ter- 
minal, and covered with slate in coloured bands. 
The whole of the interior woodwork is stained 
and varnished. The church is lighted by coronz, 
suspended from the roof. The spires are made 
available as outlets for vitiated air. The build- 
ings are warmed by the apparatus of Messrs. 
Haden & Sons, of Trowbridge. Mr. Sugden, of 
Leek, was the architect, and under his direction 
and superintendence the works have been car- 
ried out by the following contractors, viz. :—The 
stonemasons’ and bricklayers’ work, by Mr. J. 
Naden ; the carpenters’ and joiners’ work of the 
chapel, by Messrs. Nixon, and of the schools, by 
Messrs. Hudson ; and the plumber, glazier, and 
painters’ work, by Mr. Howard, all of Leek. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Pembury Church (Kent).—An east window, of 
stained glass, the gift of the Hon. Mrs. Shaw 
Stuart, has been put up in this church. The 
window was made by Mr. Gibbs, of London. 
It is divided imto four compartments, and 
each compartment contains a good-sized pic- 
ture. The subject is Martha and Mary; and 
accordingly, in the first light, there is “The 
anointing of our Lord’s Feet by Mary.” The 
two centre lights are, “Jesus weeping at the 
Tomb of Lazarus,” and “Jesus raising Lazarus 
from the dead,” whilst the fourth light shows 
“Mary sitting at the Feet of Jesus.” At the 
foot of the window are eight angels, two in each 
light, holding texts. 

Claines Church (Worcestershire). —In_ this 
church, at the east end of the north aisle of 
the chancel, some stained glass, by Messrs. 
Clayton & Bell, is inserted in a three-light Per- 
pendicular window, and contains in the centre 
light “ St. John writing on a Book,” and a scroll 
running across the window with the inscription 
“ Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord ; 
even so saith the Spirit, for they rest from their 
labours.” In the left-hand light is St. John 
leading Mary, the mother of the Saviour, from 
the cross; and on the right, St. John and St. 
Peter at the sepulchre. Above are angels, with 
scrolls, and the inscription, “He is not here; 
He is risen.” Between the mullions of the head 
tracery are the sacred monogram, the Alpha and 
Omega, &c. This window was erected in memory 
of a husband by his widow. 

Barbourne.—At St. Stephen’s Church, Bar- 
bourne, the west window has recently been filled 
with stained glass, designed and executed by Mr. 
Preedy. The four lights contain six subjects, in 
two tiers, representing events in the life of St. 
Stephen : his Ordination as a Deacon ; Speaking 
before the Council; Distributing Alms to the 
Widows; Laying his Clothes at the Feet of 
Saul; his Stoning; and being carried to his 
Burial. The second and fifth subjects occupy the 
two centre lights, the others being confined to 
the width of one light. The large circle in the 
traceried head of the window contains a half- 
length standing figure of Our Lord, His right 
hand raised in benediction; while each of the 
two smaller circles has the of an angel. 

Salwarpe Church (Worcestershire). —In Sal- 
warpe Church, two stained-glass windows have 
been recently put into the chancel. Both have 
been executed by Messrs. J. Hardman & Co., of 
Birmingham. The one which is in the north 
side of the chancel is a memorial window to the 
Rev. J. V. Vashon, and Mary Anne his wife, 
afterwards Mrs. Hastings, and the subjects are, 
“The Good Shepherd,” and“ Our nt bearing 
His Cross.” The other is the east window, con- 


sisting of four lights, and is a memorial of the 
Rev. Robert Douglas, Frances his wife, and their 
eldest son, the Rev. Henry Douglas. The sub- 
jects are, “ The Crucifixion,” and “The Descent 
from the Cross.” 








Kildwick Church, Orawen, Yorkshire,—A stained. 








glass memorial window has just been erected in 
this church by Mr. Thomas Bairstow, Royd Hill, 
Sutton. The window is a three-light. In the 
left-hand one is represented “ Elijah restoring 
the Widow’s Son;” in the centre is Christ as 
the Good Shepherd ; in the right-hand light is 
“ Timothy receiving Instruction from his Mother 
and Grandmother.” The subjects are sur- 
mounted by foliated canopies. The spaces above 
are filled in with diaper-work. Messrs. Ward & 
Hughes were the artists. 


PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Faversham (Kent).—The new almshouses at 
Faversham, recently erected on the site of the 
town Orchard, are now completed. They comprise 
thirty almahouses, with a chapel in the centre. 
The fron towards Ospringe-road is about 
470 feet. The return wings respectively facing 
Tanner-street and South House have a depth of 
120 feet. The site, comprising about 2} acres, is 
surrounded by a fence, composed of brick, stone, 
and iron. Each almshouse contains an entrance 
passage, a living-room, kitchen, pantry, and 
out-buildings. On the upper floor are two bed- 
rooms, closet, &c. In the rear of the houses are 
small yards, one yard being common to two 
houses, and separated from the others by the out- 
buildings attached to each almshouse. The 
arcade, or covered way, which continues through- 
out the whole line of frontage, is supported by 
cast-iron columns, each having a carved stone 
cap, annulet of iron, and moulded stone base. The 
floor of covered way is paved with red and blue 
Staffordshire tiles, laid to a pattern, the roof 
being covered with slates, the timber stained and 
varnished, and plastered between. At the ex- 
treme end of the covered ways in the main 
elevation, facing Ospringe-road, stand the water 
towers: in each tower is a cistern, from which 
the whole of the houses are supplied. These 
towers are furnished with a spire, constructed 
with timber, and covered with tiles, terminating 
with wrought-iron ornamental finials. Exteriorly 
the buildings are of red brick, relieved by white 
brick bands. All the window arches, and the 
dressings generally, are of Bath stone, from the 
Box quarries. The roofs generally are covered 
with plain tiles, and are of high pitch. In the 
centre of the structure, and conspicuous by its 
height and general appearance, stands the chapel, 
built of stone. The entrances to it are on the 
north and south sides; and, beneath, are octa- 
gonal tarrets,rising 80 feet in height, The covered 
ways lead direct into the chapel, so that the in- 
mates may attend Divine service without incon- 
venience in case of inclement weather. The 
dimensions of the chapel are as follows: total 
length, from east to west, 80 feet ; width, 24 feet ; 
width of each aisle, 8 feet; the height to wall 
plate, 30 feet ; and total height to ridge of roof, 
54 feet. The chapel is apsidal, the apse being 
pentagonal. The style selected has been that 
which prevailed during the latter part of the 
thirteenth and beginning of the fourteenth 
century. 

Dudley.—The new Mechanics’ Institution has 
been formally opened by Earl Dudley, in the 
presence of a crowded and influential assembly, 
and the occasion was observed as one of general 
rejoicing. The structure is from designs by 
Mr. W. Bourne, of Dudley, architect; and the 
builder was Mr. Millward, of the same place. It 
is of Italian palatial architecture, and is fronted 
with stone. It contains a museum, minor 
lecture-rooms, a class-room, a library, a large 
public hall, and other accommodation. 

Bristol.—At a recent meeting of the town- 
council, Mr, Warren proposed a resolution to the 
effect that it was desirable to cover the quad- 
rangle of the Corn Exchange, Plans, he said, 
for the alteration were prepared some time since; 
one for merely covering over the area, and the 
other for including the whole of the building, and 
making a spacious hall capable of holding 3,000 
persons. He wished the plan to be submitted to 
the finance committee, who should bring up the 

A long discussion took place upon the 
subject, and ultimately Mr. Warren’s motion was 
altered, referring the matter to the finance com- 
mittee, requesting them to examine the existing 
plans, inquire into the matter, and report to the 
council, 

Cottingley.—For two or three years past a 
number of gentlemen in the neighbourhood of 
Cottingley have been anxious for the erection of 
a building at this village, for the various pur- 
poses of a day and Sunday scliool, a lecture. 
room, and @ place of worship for all sections of 
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the Protestant church. The foundation-stone of 
such a building has just been made by Mr. W. E. 
Glyde, of Saltaire. The ground on which it is 
to be raised has been given to the inhabitants by 
Mr. W. Ferrand, M.P. It will be erected in the 
Italian style of architecture, from designs by 
Mr. 8. Jackson, of Bradford. On the basement 
floor there will be a school-room, and over that a 
large lecture-hall. At each side of the entrance 
will be a class-room. The lecture-room will be 
furnished with a gallery, which will extend over 
the entrance and the class-rooms. An apparatus 
will be provided for heating purposes. The build- 
ing will cost over 1,0001., and towards that sum 
about 8501. have already been promised. 





WATER IN LONDON AND GLASGOW. 


Your correspondent “ Anti-Monopoly,” in a 
late number, whilst advocating the supply of 
water to London by gravitation, gives some 
interesting information concerning the aque- 
ducts of ancient Rome, and also as to the mode 
of supply recently carried out in several cities in 
Europe and America. 

As an additional argument, he might have 








cited the case of the Glasgow Corporation water | 
supply, which will bear comparison with any 
similar work. 

It is unnecessary to give many details of this 
work, as it has been described in your pages, 
I may, however, repeat, that the storage is about 
160,000,000 of cubic feet, chiefly obtained by 
raising Loch Katrine and Loch Vennachar. The 
aqueduct from Loch Katrine to the receiving | 
reservoir, is about 27 miles in length, which for 
upwards of half this distance consists of a series | 
of tunnels, cut through the hardest description | 
of rocks. From the receiving reservoir the water | 
is conveyed to the city, by means of several | 
lines of pipes, each 3 feet diameter. The aque- 
duct is capable of delivering 50,000,000 gallons 
per day, when the wants of the city shall require 
this quantity. 

The cost of the works has been about 750,0001., | 
but including the purchase of the works of the | 
former water company, water privileges, and | 
other expenses, the total cost to the city has | 
been upwards of 1,500,0001. If London were to | 
expend ten times this sum in obtaining a similar 
boon, the sacrifice would not be greater than in 
the case of Glasgow, regard being had as well 
to the relative wealth as to the population. 

Scotia. 








ARCHITECTS IN STOCKPORT, 


Srxr,—A few weeks ago a “‘ Stocktonian”’ complained in | 
our pages of their great want of an architect. I think, | 
oma ae. the “ Stockportonians”’ feel the want in a still 
greater degree, The only representatives of the architec- 
tural profession in Stockport, a town of 60,000 inha- 
bitants, are a firm who advertise themselves as ‘‘ Builders 
Timber-dealers, Surveyors, Valuers, and Architects,” an 
their place of business is a saw-mill, | 
Surely there is an opening here for an architect. | 
During the last three years there have been four churches | 
erected, and others restored, and more than a hundred | 
houses (I mean good houses, not cottages). 
A Srocxrort Corrow Spinner. 





ACOUSTIC POTTERY. 


Your correspondent, “ Mr. F. G. Stephens,” is quite in | 
error in supposing that the chambers and vases at | 
St. Peter's Mancroft Church, Norwich, are of the period 
of Sir Thomas Brown. He died in 1682, and his work 
called “‘ Hydriotaphia; or, a Discourse on Urn Burial,” 
was published in 1658. Now, there were very clear indi- 
cations that the walls of the chambers into which the 
vases were built were of the same date as the church, 
which was finished and consecrated in 1455, or 200 years 
before Sir Thomas Brown wrote his book; and the stalls 
and flooring which covered the chambers (two or three of 
the former are still existing) were certainly of the middle 
of the fifteenth century. Besides, why should the urns 
appear again, precisely similarly ctpnnged, at St. Peter's 

ountergate, with which the worthy knight, so far as is 
known, had no connexion ? 

I would take this opportunity of correcting an error in 
my last. Instead of the chambers being about 1 foot 
wide by 1 foot 6 inches deep, I should have written, about 
2 feet wide and 2 feet 6 inches deep. 

AKILWAINE Purpson, 








PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE METRO. 
POLITAN BUILDING ACT. 


_— Shed Buildings.—At the Wandsworth Police Court, 
on the 29th ult., Mr, Norris, junior, builder, of Tooting, 
peared before Mr. om to a summons taken out by 
the District Surveyor of Wandsworth, Mr. Hiscocks, for 
non-compliance with the rules of the said Act, viz., Ist 
schedule, ‘‘ That every building shall be enclosed with 
walls constructed of brick, stone, or other hard and in- 
combustible substances ;” and section 27, rule 1, “‘ Every 
building shall be separated by external or party walls 
from any adjoining building.” 

The defendant had erected on the Christ Chureh estate, 





at Tooting, an open shed, about 70 feet long, 9 feet high, 





and 7 feet wide, extending over certain detached build- 
ings recently erected by him, and abutting on wooden 
buildings of an adjoining owner, Mr. Hooper, and he con- 
tended that the shed complained of was not a building. 
Mr, Ingham observed that there was no definition of 
the word building in the Act. 
_ The District Surveyor contended that “ All new build- 
ings,”’ section 7, included all buildings of what nature 
soever, and that the word building was no doubt left un- 
defined to avoid difficulties that might otherwise arise in 
attempting » definition ; and that if this was not a build- 
ing, then the defendant could, if he had so chosen, have 
covered the roof with thatch instead of tiling, and then it 
would be contrary to section 19, as to roof coverings: 
this, he thought, proved that it was a building. 

r. Inghem then urged the necessity of seeing that the 
rules of the Act should be carried out. Mr. Hiscocks 
frequently brought before him difficult points for deci- 
sion; but in this case there could not be any doubt as to 
what should be done ; and he therefore ordered that the 
work should be amended or demolished; the costs to be 
paid by the defendant. 








Books Received. 


The Ghost ! as produced in the Spectre Drama. 
By Henry Diecks, C.E., the Inventor. London: 
Spon, Bucklersbury. 1863. 

Artnoved this volume gives an account of the 

“ Dircksian Phantasmagoria,” growing out of the 

paper read to the British Association for Science 

in 1858, with a description of the patented 
arrangements, and suggests fresh subjects, the 
real object of it is obviously to show that the in- 





| ventor has been very badly treated by the direc- 


tors of the Polytechnic Institution. What he 


| complains of is, and it certainly seems reasonable 
|enough, that having given them his invention 
| free, desiring only a full and fair acknowledg- 


ment of his name as the inventor, he has had the 
greatest difficulty in forcing them to spread 
abroad his name in connexion with it. 
correct, was surely most ungenerous. The course 
is apparently not persisted in, as we perceive his 


|name now in all their advertisements, and we 
| have no doubt the directors are busily consider- 
| ing the best shape in which they can present to 


Mr. Dircks some magnificent acknowledgment of 
the great service his invention has been to them. 





VARIORUM. 


The Railway News and Joint-Stock Journal, of 
which the first number has been published, pro- 
poses to take higher literary ground than is at 
present occupied by the Railway Press; whether 
it can do so or not remains to be seen. Amongst 


| the articles in the first number is one opening 
| the question of “ Railway Rating,” an important 
| matter. 
| that the London and Brighton Railway, which 


It has latterly been stated elsewhere 


is largely a suburban railway, and which also 
contributes largely to the rates in Brighton, 
where the taxes are heavy, pays 1551. 15s. per 
mile per annum. The North London pays 2811. 
9s., a very heavy rateal, but nothing to equal 
that of the Blackwall line, for which the com- 
pany pays in rates and taxes not less than 4,0731. 
per annum, or 8151. 12s. for each mile of its 
length. The writer of the article in the Railway 
News says the total amount of local rates and 
taxes paid by the railway companies of the 
United Kingdom was in 1862, 596,4101., or at 
the rate of about 44 per cent. on the gross traffic- 
receipts. The London and North-Western Com- 
pany alone pay upwards of 85,0001. a year. 





| A newspaper devoted to telegraphy has been 


started under the title of the Telegraphic Jowr- 
nal, a weekly record of electrical progress. 
Fraser's Magazine contains an article on “The 
Royal Academy Commission,” the writer of 
which demurs to the continuance of the Academy 
“in the exercise of its three several functions, as 
dispenser of honours, art teacher, and exhibition 
proprietor,” as inconsistent with the true imter- 
ests and becoming position of art in this country. 
He would restrict the Academy to the first, and 
would have the means of exhibition and fine art- 
schools established and maintained by the State. 
The Social Science Review, and Journal of the 
Sciences, now takes a book shape, and is edited 
by Dr. B. W. Richardson. It will be issued 
monthly. The editor commences an interesting 
subject, “ The Diseases of Overworked Men.” 
The January number of the Churchmen’s Family 
Magawvine contains some pleasant reading and 
illustrations. Mr. E. Stanford (Charing-cross) 
is re-issuing ‘the “Useful Knowledge Society’s 
Family Atlas,” with all the latest corrections and 
additions. The maps are beautifally printed on 
good paper, and have a “thumb index” to faci- 
litate reference to them. The publication will 
include 80 maps in 20 half-crown parts.—— 
Under the title of “ The Brown. Book,” Saunders 

















This, if | 


& Otley have issued the first half-yearly specimen 
of a guide intended to supply several wants: to 
show the nearest post-office, telegraph-office, 
fire-engine, cab-stand, and so forth, to any given 
street; list of lodgings, the various societies, 
theatres, &c., &c. Why are the artistical exhi- 
bitions and societies left out ? The Art 
Journal, edited by its originator, Mr. 8. C. Hall, 
commences the new year with renewed vigour, 
and promises a number of engravings from the 
works of Turner and from paintings by E. M. 
Ward, O'Neill, Frith, F. R. Pickersgill, Dyck- 
mans, and others. Mr. Dafforne will continue 
his notices of the works of British artists, and 
Mr. Thomas Wright, Mr. I. B, Pyne, Mr. 
Liewellynn Jewitt, and other writers, will con- 
tribute articles, The January number is a good 
one, 











Miscellanen. 


ARCHITECTURE aT THE RoyaL AcADEMY.—Pro- 
fessor Smirke delivered the first lecture of his 
course on Thursday evening. We shall return to 
it. The second lecture will be given on the 14th 
inst. 

QuaRTeRs ror Marrrep Sotprers at Can- 
TERBURY.—The new quarters for married soldiers 
at the Canterbury Barracks, which have been 
erected at a cost of nearly 10,0001., including 
extras, are now ready for occupation. They have 
been built by Messrs. Cozens Brothers, and their 
erection has occupied about twelve months. 
There are four blocks of residences, each con- 
taining twenty rooms, ten on the basement and 
ten on the upper story. The entrances to the 
latter are by verandahs with open iron staircases 
at the ends. Each room is about 18 feet by 
16 feet, and is fitted up with oven and boiler, 
cupboard and shelves, gas, &c. 

Great Improvements at Caxpirr. — The 
guardians of the Marquis of Bute are about to 
lay out nearly two millions sterling in making 
new docks at Cardiff. The marquis already 
owns two docks there, each about a mile long, 
and vessels are lying in them six and eight deep. 
He is lord of the manor of the country round 
Cardiff. In his father’s time this property was 
valueless,—it would not even feed sheep; but 
steam coal mines were discovered there, which 
have proved to be of enormous value. The 
royalty of these mines and the dock revenne 
bring in a princely income. The marquis’s 
waterside property was given to his father by 
the town for the purpose of making docks. 


CLAIM AGAINST THE Merropouitan Raltway 
Company.— At the Sheriffs’ Court a claim for 
compensation was made in the case of Madame 
André v. The Metropolitan Railway Com- 
pany, for 4,7901., for the loss of the business of 
a chiropodist, in the Marylebone-road, through 
the obstructions caused by the works of the 
Underground Railway. According to the evi- 
dence of the claimant, she made 151. a week, in 
the season of four months, by corn-cutting, and 
averaged 81. a week for the remainder of the 
year. For two years and more the works of the 
company had obstructed her business, and pre- 
vented her carriage people coming to her house. 
She, in cofisequence, became bankrupt. After 
some proceedings, the jury assessed the damages 
at 8501. 

Tae Manuracturine Disrricts.—At the last 
meeting of the Relief Committee, in the Town- 
hall, Manchester, Mr. Rawlinson read a state- 
ment, in which he said,‘ There are at present 
forty-nine (places) cities, towns, and districts, in 
which the Public Works Act is in operation, 
representing upwards of 1,000,000 of population. 
The Public Works Act became law at the end of 
July, 1863. My first report to the Poor-law 
Board, on works, was made on the 13th August, 
1863 (Blackburn), for 78,3001. Since that time 
I have examined sites of proposed works, and 
have prepared and forwarded some seventy 
reports, recommending estimates for sanction 
amounting to nearly 1,200,0001. The Poor-law 
Board have prepared and issued fifty-one orders, 
for sums amounting in the whole to about 
620,000. ; first and second instalments, amount- 
ing to 265,3061., having been sanctioned ; other 
orders are in progress. There are at present 
about 2,000 men at work under the Public 
Works Aci; but this number is increasing. The 
action of the Public Works Act ° in every 
respect permissive. Its adoption and its execu- 
tion red ser on the local authorities. The works 
proposed to be executed must be of a beneficial 
character.” 
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. 240,000 subscriptions of 11. each, 200 of which | the mutual advantage of employer and employed. 
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ProposED PuRCHASE OF THE “GREAT EasTERN.” Grocers’ Assistants.—A new Friendly Society 
The arrangements for the purchase of the Big} has been started, to meet the wants of that 
Ship by lottery are going on. There are to be| numerous body the grocers’ assistants, and for 


will gain prizes of shares in the ship ranging The movement is well supported by the leading 
from 40,0001. to 19,5001. each. The drawing is to | houses in the trade. 
take place in Frankfort, should nothing adverse} Bronzinc.—The Chinese are said to bronze 
occur. their copper vessels by taking 2 ounces of verdi- 
THE Proposep ALBERT WING at THE Batu | 8tis, 2 ounces of cinnamon, 5 ounces of sal- 
Unirep Hospitat.—A deputation from the ammoniac, and 5 ounces of alum, all in powder, 
Albert Memorial Committee has waited upon the | ™aking these into a paste with vinegar, and 
Borough Property Committee to request them to | 


spreading it upon the surface of the article, | 


Tue ware Mr. J. J. Scores, Agcuirect.— 
We notice, with regret, the death of Mr. Scoles, 
on the 29th ultimo, at his residence, Crofton 
Lodge, Hammersmith. On another occasion we 
will give some account of his professional career, 

Liverroo. ArcuirecturaL Socrery. — On 
Wednesday night, the 30th ult., the fortnightly 
meeting of this society was held at the Royal 
Institution, Mr. W. H. Weightman, the ident, 
in the chair. Mr. Frank Howard @ paper 
on “ Fresco-Painting and its Substitutes.” 

CocKERMOUTH AND THE LocaL GOVERNMENT 





surrender the fee simple of the land belonging | Which should be previously brightened. The | Acr.—An order, signed by Sir George Grey, has 


|article is then held over a fire till it becomes 
erect the new wing, offering the sum of 2,0001. | wiformly heated ; then it is cooled, washed and 
for the same. The committee expressed their dried. It thus receives one, two, or several of 


to the corporation, upon which it is proposed to 


hearty concurrence with the wishes of the depu- | such coats until the desired colour is obtained. 


tation, and unanimously passed a resolution to 
submit the matter to the town council, at the 
same time asking the consent of the Lords of the | 
Treasury to the transaction, without the sanction 
of whom they cannot act. 


Dining -Hatt ror THE Liverpoot Dock 
WorkMEN.—Great inconvenience having been 
experienced by the workmen employed by the 
Dock Board, mostly living at such distances from 
their work that they cannot get comfortable 
dinners, the Board has established a dining- 
hall, where well-cooked dinners will be provided 
at the lowest possible charges, and the men will 
enjoy a cleanliness and comfort which will be 
new to many. The hall, which is rectangular in 
shape, has been built on some spare land adjoin- 
ing the dockyard and fronting the. river. It is 
divided into an upper and a lower compart- 
ment, each of which is 100 feet long, 15} feet 
wide, and about 10 feet in height. It is well 
lighted by windows facing the river, and is sup- 
plied with everything that can enhance the com- 
fort of the workmen. The management of the 
hall will be thrown as much as possible into the 
hands of the men themselves. The rooms will 
accommodate 500. The men bring their own 
provisions, and cook and eat them in the hall. 


ARTESIAN WELL at SHEERNESS.—Water has 
been found in boring the new well of the Board 
of Health at the depth of 340 feet below the 
surface. At seven o'clock a.m., on the 22nd, 
ult., the water had risen 237 feet in the well, or 
to within 103 feet of the surface. During that 
day (Tuesday) it rose another 17 feet. At noon 
on Wednesday there was found to be 272 feet of 
water in the well, and it was still rising. The 
water-bearing strata now reached are of the 
same nature as those found in the dockyard well 
at 352 feet below the surface, and were there 
found to be 15 feet thick. The yield of water, 
however, was not thought to be sufficient ; and 
it is understood that the Admiralty authorities 
have entered into an agreement with Mr. Tilley 
to sink their well deeper. The contract of Mr. 
Tilley with the Board of Health requires him 
yet to bore 40 feet, should it be found necessary. | 
The yield of water for the first 237 feet was at 
the rate of 2,290 gallons per hour; but later in 
the week, with a head of 237 feet on the spring, 
it yielded water at the rate of 295 gallons per | 
hour. 

Tae DWELuines or THE Poor.—A meeting of 

gentlemen interested in the formation of a com- | 
pany or association for improving the dwellings | 
of the poor in Norwich, has been held at the | 
Guildhall in that city ; the mayor in the chair. 
After some preliminary discussion, in the course 
of which several speakers expressed their opinion 
that the object of the proposed society should be 
to buy up and improve old dilapidated and 
ruinous dwellings, the Bishop of Norwich said 
the first practical step would be to form an 
association and define the object it had in view, 
what amount of capital would be required, and 
the amount of shares in which that capital 
should be taken. He thought that the object of 
the association should be threefold; viz., the 
improvement of the dwellings of the better class 
of the poor, then the improvement of the dwell- 
ings of the very poor, and the establishment of 
lodgings for single men. He moved that a com- 
pany be formed for the improvement of the 
dwellings of the labouring classes in Norwich 
and its vicinity. Some discussion ensued as to 
the desirability of calling the proposed body a 
“company” or an “ association,” but a decision 
was eventually arrived at in favour of the former 
designation. The resolution of the Bishop was 
carried unanimously. Sir J. P. Boileau remarked 
that the object of the company was experimental : 
if it were successful, more speculative persons 
would take the matter up commercially. 





‘architect, and tidiness the upholsterer. 


| An addition of sulphate of copper to the mixture 
‘makes the colour chestnut-brown. 

Recive ror a Happy Home.—We have some- 
where met with this assertion, which seems 
worth repeating :—‘ Six things are requisite to 


Integrity must be the 
It must 
be warmed by affection, lightened up with cheer- 
fulness, and industry must be the ventilator, re- 
newing the atmosphere and bringing in fresh 
salubrity day by day; while over all, as a pro- 
tecting canopy and glory, nothing will suffice 
except the blessing of God.” 

THE MaksHLAND SMEETH AND FEN DRatnaGE. 
The works of diverting the course of the Marsh- 
land Smeeth and Fen drain, and erecting a new 
outfall sluice, are being pushed on rapidly by the 
contractor, Mr. W. D. Harding. Although the 
works have ‘been but recemtly commenced, the 
progress made is very apparent. The present 
position of the works is somewhat as follows :— 
The dam constructed after much time and at 
great expense by Mr. Page at the mouth of the 
drain has been all removed, or nearly so, and a 
portion of the old sluicework also. A few yards 
higher up the drain, Mr. Harding constructed, an 
earth dam, which has been flanked with banks 
to render the country safe from the sea-water. 
The roadway across the drain over the old sluice 
will be soon completed, and a permanent block- 
ing up of the old mouth of the drain be thus 
effected. The excavation for the new course of 
the drain has already been cut to the depth of 
some feet. 


Tue Fever Dens or Istincton.—The owner 
of premises in Brand-street, Islington, was sum- 
moned before Mr. D’Eyncourt, at the instance of 
the vestry of St. Mary, Islington, to answer a 
complaint under the Nuisances Removal Act, to 
the effect, that the said premises were in such a 
state as to be a nuisance and injurious to health, 
and unfit for human habitation. Mr. Layton, 
the vestry clerk, stated that the defendant was 
the owner of four small washhouses, cottages the 


create a happy home. 


defendant called them, which were occupied as | 


dwellings. When they were built they were 
never intended for human habitation. These 
places were in a filthy condition, and impro- 
perly ventilated, having no back windows. There 


| was only one closet for the use of the occupants 
|of the eight houses. The yard was also un- 
| paved; there was no dust-bin, and two of the 


waterbutts were rotten. In addition the places 
were very damp, and were quite unfit for human 
habitations. One of the cottages was occupied 
by four persons, and as the entire area of each 
house was only 708 feet 9 inches, there was only 
177 feet of air to each person. The defendant 
said the houses were his, and no one could do 
more than he did to keep them clean, for every 
morning he threw water down the drains. As 
for the houses being damp, that could not be, as 
he had compoed them. Dr. Ballard, medical 
officer of health, said the places were unfit for 
families to reside in, and there was no through 
ventilation: they were in a filthy condition. Mr. 
D’Eyncourt e an order for the houses to be 
properly ventilated, and also that other work 
required should be done. An owner of premises 
in Graham-street was summoned for a like 
offence. Mr. Layton said that the state of one 
of the houses would show pretty nearly the state 
of the whole of the others. At No. 3, the house 
was in a bad state of repair, and very filthy, the 
paving also being defective: the drain, owing to 
its being made of brick, and not having a proper 
fall, was offensive. There were no dust-bins to 
any of the houses, and the yards were very 
dirty. The waterbutt was rotten, and not 
covered, and had no tap or ball-cock, and the 
tenants had to dip the water. Mr. D’Eyncourt 
made an order for the immediate doing of the 
necessary work, and ordered costs. 








appeared in the London Gazette, ordering that 


the Local Government Act, 1858, shalt hence- 
forth have the force of law within the township. 
A vestry meeting will decide as to what number 
of members shall constitute the local board. 


THE CANADIAN O1L-wELLs.-—It appears that 
from most of the principal wells in Canada the 
oil has ceased flowing and cannot be obtained 
without machinery by the expensive process of 
pumping. In Pennsylvania the cost of pumping 
has been encountered, but the oil obtained there 
is much superior in quality to that of Canada. 

Tue ArcuirecturaL Museum : Cotour Prizes. 
It may be useful to mention that this competi- 
tion remains open until March Ist, and that 
casts for coloration may now be had by letter 
to the honorary secretary, enclosing a post-office 
order on Charing-cross for 5s., or for 7s. if case 
and packing be required. The subject selected 
is the “ Miserere,” which obtained the second 
prize in the recent wood-carving competition, 
“The Gleaners,” which has already received our 
commendation. The prizes offered are 51. 5s. 
and 31. 3s., with extra prizes for deserving speci- 
mens. 

Tue Correr Trape.—Copper is advancing in 
price, and the demand for it is increasing in a 
greater ratio than the supply. A company, of 
which Mr. Pender, M.P., is one of the directors, 
has been formed to increase the supply by under- 
taking to buy and to work the Panuncillo Mine, 
in the province of Ovalle, in Chili. This district, 
it is said, contains some of the richest mines in 
South America; and the Panuncillo alone pro- 
duces more ore than any mine in the world, not 
excepting the Devon Great Consols. In the two 
principal workings the lode of clean ore is 60 feet 
wide, and worked horizontally and cheaply. The 
extent.of the lodes is practically inexhaustible. 
The capital of the company is 200,0001., in 41. 
shares. 

VENTILATING Lonc Levets.—In the Latrobe 
tunnel, in Virginia city, Nevada territory, a mode 
of ventilation, said to have been in use amongst 
the ancient Germans, has been introduced. It 
is reported that when the tunnel was in only a 
few hundred feet, an air-shaft had to be sunk, 
and at about the same distance further another 
was put in: at this point the bottom of the shaft 
was closed up, except a hole about 10 inches 
square, through which passed a wooden box 
flame of that size, by which the air is conducted 
into the further extremity of the tunnel. The 
draft is so strong that no other shaft has yet 
become necessary. The tunnel is now about 
2,600 feet. The Santa Fe Mine has adopted a 
similar system of ventilation. 


THe New Gymnasium at CuatHam. — This 
building is now completed. It is said to be the 
most complete of the eight which have been 
constructed for Government by Mr. A. Maclaren, 
of Oxford. The main structure consists of two 
large divisions, each in the present instance 
100 feet in length by 50 feet in breadth. The 
primary object of this form of building is to 
insure perfect supervision and inspection, every 
portion of either part being overlooked from the 
other. The first division consists of the school 
of arms. The second division includes the gym- 
nasium proper, and is appropriated for every 
variety of exercises with the fixed apparatus com- 
prised in the system. In this department the 
floor is formed of a soft elastic substance, so that 
from whatever height a fall should occur, com- 
paratively little injary would be the result. A 
lofty lantern tower which surmounts one portion 
of the building has been appropriated for the 
apparatus for high climbing, and these being 
placed vertically, are closely grouped together. 
The lower end of the school of arms terminates 
in a series of rooms, including the officers’ fenc- 
ing-room, instructors’ rooms, dressing-rooms, &c. 
The officers’ fencing-school is itself the largest 
building of the kind yet erected, being 50 feet in 
length by 25 feet in breadth. Ample arrange- 





ments are made for light and ventilation. 





